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PART  I 
Recitations  for  Primary  Grades 

We  Cannot  All  Be  Heroes 

We  cannot  all  be  heroes 

And  thrill  a  hemisphere 
With  some  great  daring  venture, 

Some  deed  that  mocks  at  fear, 
Yet  we  can  fill  a  lifetime 

With  kindly  acts  and  true, 
There's  always  noble  service 

For  noble  souls  to  do. 

At  Least  I'll  Try 

Lincoln  was  fearless,  brave  and  true, 
A  cowardly  feeling  he  never  knew; 
Can  a  little  boy  have  a  mind  so  high? 
At  least  I'll  try! 

Lincoln  was  wise,  and  calm,  and  great, 
Nobly  he  steered  the  Ship  of  State; 
Can  a  little  boy  have  a  mind  so  high? 
At  least  I'll  try!    . 

For  Lincoln  was  once  a  boy  like  me, 
And  if  he'd  not  begun  young,  you  see, 
He'd  never  have  risen  to  be  so  high; 
At  least  I'll  try. 

I'll  speak  the  truth  in  every  way, 
I'll  store  my  mind  with  knowledge  each  day, 
And  perhaps,  when  a  man,  I  can  rise  as  high. 
At  least  I'll  try! 

— Virginia  Baker. 
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Address  to  a  Picture  of  Lincoln 

There's  the  face  of  one  I  love, 
Hanging  on  the  pictured  wall; 

See  the  mild  and  gentle  look 
Gazing  calmly  at  us  all. 

His  the  action  great  and  wise, 

His  the  duty,  always  done; 
Best  example  is  his  life, 

Noble  name  of  Lincoln. 

What  I  Know  about  Lincoln 

For  a  very  small  boy  carrying  a  flag. 

I  know  he  was  good, 

And  I  know  he  was  true ; 
I  know  he  protected 

The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— Lillian  M.  Jones. 

A  Boy's  Thoughts  on  Lincoln 

Some  days  in  school  when  teacher  says, 

"Please  name  the  presidents,"  I  up  and  commence 

And   say   them    all   from    Washington    clear    through 

Buchanan,  then 
I  have  to  stop  and  clear  my  throat — I  always  have  to 

when 
1  come  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  name, 
E'en  though  the  teacher  whispers,  "Shame! 
Can't  you  remember,  Jim?" 
Can't  I  remember  him  ? 
Why,  he's  my  hero!     That  is  why 
I  get  choked  up  and  want  to  cry. 
Once  he  was  just  as  poor  as  I, 
And  homely,  too,  and  tall  and  shy; 
But  he  was  brave  and  made  his  place, 
Climbed  to  the  top  and  freed  a  race! 
When  I  think  what  he  dared  to  do 
I  just  vow  I'll  do  something,  too. 
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Little  Boy  Abe 

Little  Boy  Abe  had  a  homely  face,  <..;....,     ■ 
But  his  heart  was  kindly  and  true; 

And  I  think  that  I  will  try  to  be 

Like  Little  Boy  Abe;  wouldn't  you? 

Little  Boy  Abe  had  an  awkward  way, 
But  his  thoughts  were  noble  and  wise; 

And  I  think  a  boy  can  be  like  him, 
If  hard,  very  hard,  he  tries. 

Little  Boy  Abe  dressed  in  homespun  clothes, 

But  his  wit  was  keen  and  bright; 
And  I  think  a  boy  will  never  be  dull 

If  he  thinks  with  all  his  might. 

Little  Boy  Abe  was  very  poor, 

But  he  did  his  best  every  day ; 
And  I  think  a  boy  can  do  his  best,  too, 

If  he  follows  Little  Abe's  way. 

Little  Boy  Abe  grew  into  a  man 

Beloved  by  the  people  all ; 
And  I'm  going  to  try  to  grow  great  like  him, 

Even  if  now  I  am  small. 

—  Virginia  Baker. 

Our  Lincoln 

Our  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  boy, 

Was  very  tall  and  slim; 
You  see  I'm  just  a  little  tall; 

I  hope  I  look  like  him. 

Our  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  boy, 

Was  very  brave  and  true. 
To-day  I'm  just  a  little  brave; 

In  this  I'm  like  him  too. 

Our  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a  man, 

Was  honored  everywhere; 
I'll  be  the  man  that  Lincoln  was; 

To  do  this  I'll  prepare. 
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When  Lincoln  Was  a  Boy- 
He  began  his  life  under  a  workman's  hat, 
Without  feathers  or  braid — and  I  can  do  that. 
He  worked  and  struggled,  till  obstacles  ran — 
That's  how  I  shall  do  when  I  am  a  man. 

But  perhaps  I  had  better  be  thinking  of  how 
I  may  be  more  like  Lincoln  now, 
For  they  say  that  his  being  a  hero  began 
A  very  long  time  before  he  was  a  man. 

He  learned  very  early  to  tell  what  was  true, 
An  excellent  thing  for  a  hero  to  do. 
For  every  small  boy  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
To  learn  the  same  lesson  before  he's  a  man. 

How  many  more  things  it  would  tire  us  to  tell 
We  all  must  be  learning,  and  learning  them  well, 
Before  we  can  fancy,  in  pride  and  in  joy, 
We  are  like  the  great  Lincoln  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Lincoln,  the  Schoolboy 

His  school  was  a  cabin  built  of  logs, 
His  desk  was  a  rude  pine  form ; 

In  winter  he  helped  to  split  the  wood 
That  kept  the  schoolroom  warm. 

He  used  a  shingle  for  a  slate, 

His  pen  was  made  of  a  quill ; 
His  teachers,  oft,  could  scarcely  spell, 

Though  they  swayed  the  birch  with  skill. 

He'd  never  met  the  wise  and  great, 

The  books  he  read  were  few, 
He  studied  nights  by  the  pine  knot's  flame, 

But,  oh,  how  much  he  knew ! 

A  simple  backwoods  schoolboy,  who 

Full  little  guessed  that  he, 
In  every  schoolhouse  in  the  land, 

Would  some  day  honored  be. 

— Hope  Nelson. 
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Honoring  Lincoln 

When  all  the  bands  are  passing  by, 

And  all  the  banners  wave, 
I  always  think  of  Lincoln, 

The  noble  and  the  brave; 

And  when  each  year  his  birthday  comes, 

Then  all  we  boys  turn  out 
And  cry,  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln," 

And  wave  our  flags  and  shout. 

What  Kind  of  a  Boy  Was  Lincoln? 

What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Lincoln? 

Did  he  idle  the  hours  away, 
Shirking  his  every  duty, 

Spending  his  time  in  play? 
No,  when  there  was  work  he  did  it, 

Faithfully  did  it,  and  well, — 
A  painstaking  boy  was  Lincoln, 

So  all  of  the  histories  tell. 

What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Lincoln? 

Was  he  cruel  and  rudely  inclined, 
Thinking  politeness  quite  needless, 

Ashamed  to  be  gentle  and  kind? 
No,  Lincoln  loved  all  God's  dumb  creatures, 

He  always  was  ready  to  do 
Kind  deeds  for  the  sick  and  the  aged, 

The  helpless  and  downtrodden,  too. 

What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Lincoln? 

Was  he  ever  dishonest  or  mean? 
Did  he  soil  his  lips  with  falsehoods 

In  order  wrongdoing  to  screen? 
No,  Lincoln  was  upright  and  truthful, 

No  cheat  and  no  coward  was  he; 
And  the  kind  of  a  boy  like  Lincoln 

Is  just  the  right  boy  for  me. 

— Gail  Miller. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln!  hadn't  he  grit! 
Look  at  his  life  for  proof  of  it ! 

Abraham  Lincoln!  wasn't  he  smart! 
Look  how  he  played  the  student's  part! 

Abraham  Lincoln!  hadn't  he  fun! 
Read  his  stories — every  one! 

Abraham  Lincoln!  wasn't  he  grand! 
Look  how  he  took  stern  Duty's  stand! 

Abraham  Lincoln!  wasn't  he  great! 
Look  how  he  saved  the  Ship  of  State ! 

Abraham  Lincoln!  wasn't  he  kind! 
Look  at  the  pardons  that  he  signed ! 

Abraham  Lincoln!  say,  don't  we  love  him! 
None  in  our  hearts  can  e'er  rank  above  him! 

— Susie  M.  Best. 

A  King 

We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 
As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow; 

Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 
And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  who,  brave  and  stern, 

His  armies  to  victory  led; 
Then,  after  a  pause:  'At  school  we  learn 

Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 

'And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 
He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 

Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 
'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know." 

"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him  then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 
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When,  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 
And  thoughtfully;  then  with  a  start, — ■ 

"He  wasn't  a  king — outside,"  he  said, 
"But  I  think  he  was — in  his  heart." 

— Ella  M.  Bangs. 

Our  Pattern 

We'll  try  to  be  like  him, 

In  our  little  world, — 
To  honor  the  flag, 

Where'er  unfurled. 

To  speak  the  truth, 

To  be  fair  and  just; 
To  never  betray, 

Nor  cause  distrust. 

To  dare  and  to  do, 

When  a  thing  is  right; 
To  shirk  no  duty, 

However  slight. 

A  man  like  Lincoln, 

Whom  we  honor  to-day, 
Is  a  pattern  good 

For  us  all,  I  say. 

For  to  be  like  him 

When  we  are  small, 
Will  make  us  honored 

When  we've  grown  tall. 

— Susan  M.  Kane. 


PART  II 
Recitations  for  Older  Pupils 

Abraham  Lincoln 

This  man  whose  homely  face  you  look  upon, 
Was  one  of  Nature's  masterful,  great  men; 

Born  with  strong  arms  that  unfought  victories  won, 
Direct  of  speech,  and  cunning  with  the  pen, 

Chosen  for  large  designs,  he  had  the  art 
Of  winning  with  his  humor,  and  he  went 

Straight  to  his  mark,  which  was  the  human  heart; 
Wise,  too,  for  what  he  could  not  break  he  bent. 

Upon  his  back,  a  more  than  Atlas'  load 

The  burden  of  the  Commonwealth  was  laid; 

He  stooped,  and  rose  up  with  it,  though  the  road 
Shot  suddenly  downwards,  not  a  whit  dismayed. 

Hold,  warriors,  councilors,  kings!     All  now  give  place- 
To  this  dead  Benefactor  of  the  Race ! 

—R.  H.  Stoddard. 

The  Pardon 

'Twas  in  the  war-times'  early  days, 
When  eyes  looked  forth  with  anxious  gaze, 
A  young  lad  had  been  doomed  to  die, 
And  would'st  thou  know  the  reason  why? 

He  had  been  placed  as  sentinel, 
And  at  his  post  asleep  he  fell, 
And  for  that  closing  of  his  eyes, 
Before  him  dreamless  slumber  lies. 
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The  President  read  the  sentence  through, 
And  murmured,  "The  act  I  cannot  do. 
Brought  up  on  a  farm,  at  work  late  kept. 
Poor  boy!     No  wonder  that  he  slept." 

And  o'er  the  paper  he  drew  his  pen, 
And  signed  his  pardon  there  and  then. 
Great-hearted  man!     Shall  I  unfold 
What  later  on  the  sequel  told? 

At  Fredericksburg,  among  the  slain, 
A  lad  beyond  all  mortal  pain 
Was  lying  by  himself  apart, 
A  picture  next  his  youthful  heart. 

'Twas  Lincoln's  picture  that  he  wore, 
And  just  beneath  these  words  it  bore: 
"God  bless  Abe  Lincoln."     Thus  he  showed 
The  debt  of  love  to  him  he  owed. 

Lincoln 

With  life  unsullied  from  his  youth, 

He  meekly  took  the  ruler's  rod, 
And  wielding  it  in  love  and  truth 

He  lived,  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
He  knew  no  fierce  unbalanced  zeal 

That  spurns  all  human  differings, 
Nor  craven  fear,  that  shuns  the  steel 

That  carves  the  way  to  better  things. 

And  in  the  night  of  blood  and  grief, 

When  horror  rested  on  the  ark, 
His  was  the  calm,  undimmed  belief 

That  felt  God's  presence  in  the  dark; 
Full  well  he  knew  each  wandering  star 

That  once  had  decked  the  azure  dome 
Would  tremble  through  the  clouds  of  War, 

And,  like  a  prodigal,  come  home. 

He  perished  ere  the  angel  Peace 

Had  rolled  War's  curtain  from  the  sky, 

But  he  shall  live  when  wrong  shall  cease — 
The  good  and  great  can  never  die; 
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For  though  his  heart  lie  cold  and  still, 
We  feel  its  beatings  warm  and  grand, 

And  still  his  spirit's  pulses  thrill 
Through  all  the  councils  of  the  land. 

The  flag  of  strife  at  length  is  furled, 

Rebellion  drops  the  gory  knife; 
The  spring  of  peace  glides  up  the  world, 

Its  buds  are  bursting  into  life. 
Beneath  the  death  clouds  low  and  dim, 

The  serpent  shrinks  in  black  despair; 
We  lift  our  eyes  to  freedom's  sun, 

And  see  the  eagle  hovering  there. 

Oh,  for  the  hosts  that  sleep  to-day, 

Lulled  by  the  sound  of  Southern  waves; 
The  sun  that  lit  them  in  the  fray 

Now  warms  the  flowers  upon  their  graves; 
Sweet  flowers  that  speak  like  words  of  love 

Between  the  forms  of  friend  and  foe, 
Perchance  their  spirits  meet  above, 

Who  crossed  their  battle-blades  below. 

'Twas  not  in  vain  the  deluge  came, 

And  systems  crumbled  in  the  gloom, 
And  not  in  vain  have  sword  and  flame 

Robbed  home  and  heart  of  life  and  bloom; 
The  mourners'  cross,  the  martyrs'  blood, 

Shall  crown  the  world  with  holier  rights, 
And  slavery's  storm  and  slavery's  flood 

Leave  Freedom's  ark  on  loftier  heights. 

— James  G.  Clark. 

The  Emancipation  Group 

Amidst  thy  sacred  effigies 

Of  old  renown,  give  place, 
O  city,  Freedom-loved!  to  his 

Whose  hand  unchained  a  race. 

Take  the  worn  frame,  that  rested  not 

Save  in  a  martyr's  grave — 
The  care-lined  face,  that  none  forgot, 

Bent  to  the  kneeling  slave. 
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Let  man  be  free!     The  mighty  word 

He  spake  was  not  his  own; 
An  impulse  from  the  Highest  stirred 

These  chiselled  lips  alone. 

The  cloudy  sign,  the  fiery  guide, 

Along  his  pathway  ran, 
And  Nature,  through  his  voice,  denied 

The  ownership  of  man. 

We  rest  in  peace  where  these  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife  and  pain; 
His  was  the  nation's  sacrifice, 

And  ours  the  priceless  gain. 

0  symbol  of  God's  will  on  earth 

As  it  is  done  above! 
Bear  witness  to  the  cost  and  worth 

Of  justice  and  of  love. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 

To  coming  ages  long, 
That  truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie, 

And  righteousness  than  wrong. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Lincoln 

Out  of  the  shadows  we  see  him  rise — 
Face  that  is  haunting,  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

Scarred  by  his  burden  and  bowed  'neath  its  weight; 
Slave  to  a  mission  and  shackled  by  fate. 

Poor  was  the  soil  where  his  schooling  began; 
Rugged  the  boyhood  that  moulded  the  man. 

Prone  with  his  book  by  the  flickering  blaze, 
What  saw  he  there  in  the  hearth's  ruddy  blaze? 

Slowly  he  rose,  while  the  Fates  gave  no  sign, 
Fitting  himself  for  that  labor  divine. 

Deep  in  the  shadows  we  see  him  again — 
Savior  and  martyr  and  brother  of  men! 

—  W.  R.  Rose. 
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Homely  in  Feature 

Homely  in  feature.     An  old-styled  room, 
With  its  tall  quaint  clock  and  its  old  quaint  loom, 
Has  very  much  of  his  home-made  air; 
Plain,  but  a  plainness  made  to  wear. 
Homely  in  character.     Void  of  pretense. 
Homely  in  homeliest  common  sense. 
Homely  in  honesty.     Homespun  stuff 
For  every  weather,  mild  or  rough. 
Homely  in  humor,  which  bubbled  up 
Like  a  forest  spring  in  its  earthen  cup. 
Homely  in  justice.     He  knew  the  law, 
But  often  more  than  the  letter  he  saw; 
And,  sheathing  the  sword  to  its  harmless  hilt, 
Wrote  "Pardon"  over  the  blot  of  guilt. 
Homely  in  patience.     His  door  stood  wide, 
And  carping  and  cavil  from  every  side 
Dinned  in  his  ears,  but  he  went  his  way 
And  did  the  strongest  that  in  him  lay. 
Homely  in  modesty.     Never  a  claim 
Of  credit  he  made,  and  he  shirked  no  blame; 
Yet  firm  in  his  place  as  the  hemisphere 
When  principle  said  to  him,  "Stand  thou  here." 
Homely  in  tenderness.     Motherhood's  breast, 
Where  the  new  babe  cuddles  its  head  to  rest, 
Is  not  more  gentle  than  was  his  heart; 
Yet  brave  as  a  Bayard  in  every  part 
Was  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  Character 

His  conscience  alone  he  served, 
However  small  the  cause  or  great ; 

Never  by  friendship  swerved, 
Never  turned  aside  by  hate. 

Honest  his  least  intent, 

Therefore  let  one  line  be  wrought 

At  last  upon  his  monument: 

'  A  man  who  acted  what  he  thought. ' ' 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

They  say  that  God  no  longer  talks  with  men; 
And  when  some  man  to  fame  attains,  quite  free 
From  college  lore  or  school's  traditions,  be 
He  grand  and  pure  as  saint  of  old,  'tis  then 
They  cry  "self-made"  as  though  beyond  their  ken. 
How  mind  attuned  to  Divinity 
Interprets  well  the  mighty  symbols  He 
Doth  hourly  trace  on  life  with  powerful  pen. 
Then  not  "self-made,"  but  "God-wrought"  let  us  say 
Of  these  great  souls,  whose  very  printed  deeds 
Illume  our  hearts  by  hint  of  God-like  sway 
That  thrills  and  lifts  us  far  above  earth's  needs 
And  dragging  cares.     The  modern  prophets  they, 
Decrying  each  his  age's  Baalist  creeds. 

Our  martyred  hero  Lincoln  was  of  these; 
For  who  can  think  that  his  serene,  clean  soul 
Of  only  worldly  wisdom  sought  a  toll — 
Caught  but  ambition's  message  from  the  breeze 
That  whispered  through  the  gloomy  forest  trees? 
"Who  doubts  while  cleaving  clean  the  mighty  bole, 
He  fought  with  self  and  wrong  till  o'er  him  stole 
A  quickened  sense  which  his  great  work  foresees. 
And  having  struggled  up  to  heights  where  God 
Affords  to  stoop  to  men,  henceforth  no  more 
He  strove,  but  like  a  child  obeyed,  and  trod 
The  higher,  rocky  way,  heartsick,  footsore, 
Afar  from  shade  or  flower-sprinkled  sod, 
With  prescience  dim  of  martyrdom  in  store. 

— Marietta  Hoover  Dunn. 

"Behold  the  Man!" 

In  all  the  Heavens  one  object  holds  my  gaze, 
Compelling  witness  of  a  reverent  heart, 

And  ever,  as  I  look,  increased  amaze 

That  mighty  soul  does  to  my  soul  impart. 

It  bids  me  see  in  every  clime  and  race 

The  common  bond  that  makes  the  world  akin; 

To  find  the  fatherhood  in  every  face. 
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To  feel  the  love  that  brotherhood  should  win. 
With  malice  none,  with  charity  for  all, 

It  led  a  nation  in  its  darkest  hour, 
As  though  in  silence  it  heard  but  the  call 

Of  Him  who  sent  His  own  divinest  power. 
Oh,  son  of  sons!  all  time  to  come  will  scan 
Thy  wondrous  soul  and  cry,  "Behold  the  Man!" 

Visions  of  Lincoln 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 
And  before  me  straightway  rose 

An  ungainly,  awkward  woodsman, 
Clad  in  common  working  clothes. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

And,  behold!  a  pageant  fair 
Streamed  across  a  stately  city, 

And  a  President  was  there. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

And  before  my  vision  rolled 
Scenes  of  blood,  and  awful  battles, 

That  on  History's  page  are  told. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

And  I  saw  a  Music  Hall, 
Decked  with  flags  and  dense  with  people, 

And  a  man  the  marked  of  all. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, — 

Hark!  was  that  a  pistol  shot? 
Did  I  see  upon  the  carpet 

Stains  of  blood,  or  but  a  blot? 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

Tolling  bells  rang  in  my  ear, 
And  I  saw  a  mourning  nation, 

Following  a  black-palled  bier. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

Rifted  were  the  crystal  skies, 
\nd  I  saw  a  crowned  Immortal 

In  the  place  called  Paradise. 

— Susie  M.  Best. 
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In  Memoriam  :  Abraham  Lincoln 

There's  a  burden  of  grief  on  the  breezes  of  spring, 
And  a  song  of  regret  from  the  bird  on  its  wing; 
There's  a  pall  on  the  sunshine  and  over  the  flowers, 
And  a  shadow  of  graves  on  these  spirits  of  ours; 
For  a  star  hath  gone  out  from  the  night  of  our  sky, 
On  whose  brightness  we  gazed  as  the  war-cloud  rolled  by ; 
So  tranquil  and  steady  and  clear  were  its  beams, 
That  they  fell  like  a  vision  of  peace  on  our  dreams. 

A  heart  that  we  knew  had  been  true  to  our  weal, 
And  a  hand  that  was  steadily  guiding  the  wheel; 
A  name  never  tarnished  by  falsehood  or  wrong, 
That  had  dwelt  in  our  hearts  like  a  soul-stirring  song; — 
Ah,  that  pure,  noble  spirit  has  gone  to  its  rest, 
And  the  true  hand  lies  nerveless  and  cold  on  his  breast; 
But  the  name  and  the  memory  never  will  die, 
But  grow  brighter  and  dearer  as  ages  go  by. 

Yet  the  tears  of  a  nation  fall  over  the  dead, 

Such  tears  as  a  nation  before  never  shed, 

For  our  cherished  one  fell  by  a  dastardly  hand, 

A  martyr  to  truth  and  the  cause  of  the  land ; 

And  a  sorrow  has  surged,  like  the  waves  to  the  shore 

When  the  breath  of  the  tempest  is  sweeping  them  o'er; 

And  the  heads  of  the  lofty  and  lowly  have  bowed 

As  the  shaft  of  the  lightning  sped  out  from  the  cloud. 

Not  gathered,  like  Washington,  home  to  his  rest, 
When  the  sun  of  his  life  was  far  ddwn  in  the  west; 
But  stricken  from  earth  in  the  midst  of  his  years, 
With  the  Canaan  in  view  of  his  prayers  and  his  tears; 
And  the  people,  whose  hearts  in  the  wilderness  failed 
Sometimes,  when  the  stars  of  their  promise  had  paled, 
Now  stand  by  his  side  on  the  mount  of  his  fame, 
And  yield  him  their  hearts  in  a  grateful  acclaim. 

Yet  there  on  the  mountain  our  leader  must  die, 
With  the  fair  land  of  promise  spread  out  to  his  eye; 
His  work  is  accomplished,  and  what  he  has  done 
Will  stand  as  a  monument  under  the  sun; 
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And  his  name,  reaching  down  through  the  ages  of  time, 
Will  still  through  the  years  of  eternity  shine, 
Like  a  star  sailing  on  through  the  depths  of  the  blue, 
On  whose  brightness  we  gaze  every  evening  anew. 

His  white  tent  is  pitched  on  the  beautiful  plain, 
Where  the  tumult  of  battle  comes  never  again, 
Where  the  smoke  of  the  war-cloud  ne'er  darkens  the 

air, 
Nor  falls  on  the  spirit  a  shadow  of  care. 
The  songs  of  the  ransomed  enrapture  his  ear, 
And  he  heeds  not  the  dirges  that  roll  for  him  here; 
In  the  calm  of  his  spirit,  so  strange  and  sublime, 
He  is  lifted  far  over  the  discords  of  time. 

Then  bear  him  home  gently,  great  son  of  the  West! 
'Mid  her  fair  blooming  prairies  lay  Lincoln  to  rest; 
From  the  nation  who  loved  him  she  takes  to  her  trust, 
And  will  tenderly  garner  the  consecrate  dust. 
A  Mecca  his  grave  to  the  people  shall  be, 
A  shrine  evermore  for  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

— Emily  J.  Bugbee. 


A  Great  American 

Written  by  an  eighth  grade  boy  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
Since  on  a  dreary  winter  day 
God  gave  the  world  a  noble  man, 
A  great  and  brave  American. 
His  deeds  are  known  from  pole  to  pole, 
Deeds  speaking  of  a  fine,  brave  soul. 
His  words  like  sweet  perfume  of  flowers 
Revive  the  heart  in  weary  hours, 
And  like  a  beacon  clear  and  bright 
Transform  all  darkness  into  light. 
What  joy  to  think  we  now  may  be 
The  champions  of  liberty; 
And  like  this  noble  hero  grand 
Give  struggling  men  a  helping  hand. 
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Statesman,  Ruler,  Hero,  Martyr 

'Mid  the  names  that  fate  has  written 

On  the  deathless  scroll  of  fame, 
We  behold  the  name  of  Lincoln 

Shining  like  a  living  flame. 

'Mid  the  deeds  the  world  remembers, 
(Deeds  by  dauntless  heroes  done,) 

We  behold  the  deeds  of  Lincoln 
Blazing  like  a  brilliant  sun. 

'Mid  the  lives  whose  light  illumines 
History's  dark  and  dreadful  page, 

We  behold  the  life  of  Lincoln 
Lighting  up  an  awful  age. 

When  the  storm  of  peril  threatened 

His  loved  land  to  overwhelm, 
Safe  the  Ship  of  State  he  guided, 

With  his  hand  upon  the  helm. 

Statesman,  ruler,  hero,  martyr, — 

Fitting  names  for  him,  I  say; 
Wherefore,  let  us  all  as  brothers 

Love  his  memory  to-day. 

— Susie  M.  Best. 

Honest  Abe 

Just  "Honest  Abe!"  That  is  the  name 
Engrossed  upon  the  scroll  of  fame; 
A  simple  name,  but  never  can 
A  nobler  be  bestowed  on  man. 

Plain  "Honest  Abe!"  As  boy,  as  youth, 
As  man,  he  loved  and  spoke  the  truth. 
Homely  his  face,  homely  his  way, 
But  honor  in  his  soul  held  sway. 

Oh,  "Honest  Abe,"  tender,  sincere! 
To  his  great  heart  mankind  was  dear; 
And  all  mankind  while  lasts  the  earth 
Shall  tribute  pay  unto  his  worth. 

— Virginia  Baker. 
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Liberator  and  Martyr 

From  out  of  the  strong,  young  West  he  came 

In  those  warlike  days  of  yore, 
When  Freedom's  cry  had  reached  the  sky 

And  rung  from  shore  to  shore. 

He  knew  the  world  was  watching  him; 

He  heard  the  words  of  scorn; 
He  felt  the  weight  of  a  severed  State 

By  cruel  rebellion  torn. 

And  calling  on  Jehovah, 

He  seized  his  mighty  pen 
And  with  a  stroke,  the  chains  he  broke 

From  a  million  bonded  men. 

He  was  a  dauntless  leader, 

As  among  the  host  he  moved, 
And  he  gave  his  life  in  the  time  of  strife 

To  save  the  cause  he  loved. 

— Edgar  Maclaren  Swan. 

O  Captain !     My  Captain ! 

0  Captain!  My  Captain!    our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought 

is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  ex- 
ulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
daring; 

But,  0  heart!  heart!  heart! 

0  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

0  Captain!  My  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle 

trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths — for  you  the 

shores  a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces 

turning; 
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Here,  Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head ! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 

You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still; 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor 

will; 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its   voyage  closed 

and  done; 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object 
won; 

Exult,  0  shores!  and  ring,  0  bells! 

But  I,  with  mournful"  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead. 

— Walt  Whitman. 

When  Lincoln  Died 

When  Lincoln  died,  a  universal  grief 
Went  round  the  earth.     Men  loved  him  in  that  hour 
The  North  her  leader  lost;  the  South  her  friend; 
The  nation  lost  its  savior;  and  the  slave 
Lost  his  deliverer,  the  most  of  all. 
Oh,  there  was  sorrow  'mid  the  humble  poor, 
When  Lincoln  died. 

When  Lincoln  died,  a  great  soul  passed  from  earth. 
In  him  were  strength  and  gentleness  so  mixed 
That  each  upheld  the  other.     He  was  firm, 
And  yet  was  kind;  as  tender  as  a  child, 
And  yet  as  iron-willed  as  Hercules. 
His  power  was  almost  limitless,  and  yet 
His  mercy  was  as  boundless  as  his  power; 
And  he  was  jovial,  laughter-loving,  still 
His  heart  was  ever  torn  with  suffering. 
There  was  divine  compassion  in  the  man; 
A  God-like  love  and  pity  for  his  race. 
The  world  saw  the  full  measure  of  that  love 
When  Lincoln  died. 
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When  Lincoln  died,  a  type  was  lost  to  men. 
The  earth  has  had  her  conquerors  and  kings, 
And  many  of  the  common  great.     Through  all, 
She  only  had  one  Lincoln.     There  are  none 
Like  him  in  all  the  annals  of  the  past. 
He  was  the  growth  of  our  new  soil;  the  child 
Of  our  new  time;  he  was  an  American; 
Was  of  the  people,  from  the  lowest  rank; 
And  yet  he  scaled  with  ease  the  highest  height. 
Mankind  one  of  its  few  immortals  lost, 
When  Lincoln  died. 

When  Lincoln  died,  it  seemed  a  providence; 
For  he  appeared  as  one  sent  for  a  work, 
Whom,  when  that  work  was  done,  God  summoned  home. 
He  led  a  splendid  fight  for  Liberty; 
And  when  the  shackles  fell,  the  land  was  saved, 
He  laid  his  armor  by  and  sought  his  rest. 
A  glory  sent  from  Heaven  covered  him, 
When  Lincoln  died. 

— J.  A.  Edgerton. 

"Abe" 

This  poem  was  taken  from  The  Mentor,  the  magazine 
published  by  the  convicts  in  the  State  prison  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.  The  author  is  unknown,  as  no  names  are  signed  to 
the  contributions  to  this  magazine. 

Who  was  the  lad,  just  reached  his  teens, 
Barefooted,  clad  in  homespun  jeans; 
That  sought  no  favors,  asked  no  odds 
Of  high-bred  youngsters,  men  nor  gods? 
That  fed  the  cattle,  milked  the  cows; 
Pitched  down  the  hay  from  off  the  mows; 
Lugged  in  the  wood  and  swept  the  floors, 
Besides  a  lot  of  other  chores? 
Who  was  this  lad,  lean,  lank  and  strong, 
That  hailed  the  day's  work  with  a  song, 
And  when  the  day's  last  job  was  done, 
Hailed  with  a  song  the  setting  sun? 
"Young  Abe." 
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Who  was  the  lad,  awkward  and  plain, 
With  simple  mind,  untutored  brain, 
That  dreamed  the  dreams  of  souls  whose  flight 
Gain  glorious  Manhood's  loftiest  height? 
That  with  a  zeal  which  nought  could  tire, 
His  only  light  the  pine-knot  fire, 
With  pen  and  pencil,  book  and  slate, 
Reached  for  the  goal  sought  by  the  great? 
Who  was  this  lad  of  lowly  birth 
That  sat  there  by  the  humble  hearth, 
And  gathered  wisdom  late  at  night, 
In  the  dusky  glow  of  the  firelight? 
"Young  Abe." 

Who  was  the  man  behind  the  plow, 
With  tangled  hair  and  sweating  brow; 
Whose  grimy  hands  held  spade  and  hoe, 
And  swung  the  ax  with  mighty  blow; 
The  man  with  gaunt  and  graceless  frame, 
Who  still  dared  dream  those  dreams  of  fame? 
Who  was  this  man — too  young  for  care — 
With  homely  features,  rustic  air, 
That  when  the  evening  prayers  were  said 
Back  to  his  books  on  the  hearth-stool  sped, 
And  the  path  of  a  Nation's  glory  sought 
In  the  glare  of  the  blaze  of  a  pitch-pine  knot? 
"Our  Abe." 

Who  was  the  man,  simple  and  quaint, 
Whose  heart  and  thought  were  free  of  taint; 
Whose  mighty  soul  and  strong  right  hand 
Reached  out  to  serve  his  native  land? 
That  dared  the  giants  of  debate 
His  country's  flag  to  desecrate, 
And  in  the  name  of  Mammon's  laws 
Defy  the  Union's  righteous  cause? — 
Who  was  this  man  with  will  of  steel, 
Whose  heart  throbbed  for  his  country's  weal; 
That  saw  the  rising  storm  of  woe, 
And  bared  his  bosom  to  the  foe? 
"Old  Abe." 
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Who  was  the  clear-eyed  patriot  brave 
That  struck  the  shackles  from  the  slave, 
And  hurled  against  the  threats  of  kings 
The  war-beat  of  the  eagle's  wings? 
That  "listened  to  the  martial  tramp 
Of  armed  hosts  in  field  and  camp, 
With  ears  that  caught  the  sounds  of  strife 
As  pledges  for  the  Nation's  life? 
Who  steered  the  ship  past  rock  and  shoal, 
Through  storm-swept  seas  straight  to  the  goal, 
And  faced  the  fury  of  the  blast 
With  stars  and  stripes  nailed  to  the  mast? 
Who  was  this  man  so  wise,  so  great, 
That  gave  his  life  to  save  the  State, 
Whose  martyr  crown  the  sun  outshone 
In  the  glory  of  the  Great  White  Throne? 
"Honest  Old  Abe." 

Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud? 

One  of  Lincoln's  favorite  poems. 

0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift,  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 
The  father  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure, — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne; 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn; 
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The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, — 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap ; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep ; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling, 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved, — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 

They  scorned, — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 

They  grieved, — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will 

come; 
They  enjoyed, — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness   is 

dumb. 

They  died, — ah!  they  died;  we,  things  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge,   % 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 
0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

— William  Knox. 
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The  Death  of  Lincoln 

Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust! 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free; 

We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 

The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pure  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  Right. 

■ — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Our  Eloquent  Dead 

With  pride  and  affection  we  gather  again 

In  honor  of  Lincoln,  the  noblest  of  men, 

And  here  on  his  birthday  our  hearts  shall  proclaim 

Devotion  and  love  to  his  excellent  name. 

To-day  shall  the  laurel  and  ivy  entwine 

In  grateful  remembrance  from  your  heart  and  mine, 

To-day  shall  our  flag  in  its  glory  still  wave 

For  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  true  and  the  brave. 

We'll  never  forget  him,  though  seasons  decay, 
Our  love  shall  increase  as  the  years  pass  away ! 
And,  turning  our  eyes  to  the  records  of  fame, 
We'll  feel  the  old  thrill  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 

Oh,  lift  up  the  flag!  let  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars 
Be  heralds  of  peace,  and  not  bloodshed  and  wars, 
To-day  let  its  colors  be  loyally  spread 
In  honor  of  Lincoln,  Our  Eloquent  Dead! 

— Ida  Scott  Taylor. 
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A  Tribute  to  Lincoln 

From  humble  parentage  and  poverty,  old  Nature  reared 
him, 

And  the  world  beheld  her  ablest,  noblest  man; 
Few  were  his  joys  and  many  and  terrible  his  trials, 

But  grandly  he  met  them  as  only  true,  great  souls  can. 
Our  nation's  martyr,  pure,  honest,  patient,  tender, 

Thou  who  did'st  suffer  agony  e'en  for  the  slave, 
Our  flag's  defender,  our  brave  immortal  teacher, 

I  lay  this  humble  tribute  on  thy  honored  grave! 

— Paul  DeVere. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

A  child  of  poverty  indeed, 

Fair  flower  of  the  desert  sod, 
Thy  history  to  us  must  read 

As  some  new  chapter  writ  by  God ; 
We  surely  know  thee  as  a  seer, 

That  work  for  man  divinely  had, 
With  heart  so  brave  and  vision  clear, 

And  mighty  mission,  martyr  sad! 

Thy  schooling  was  in  God's  own  way, 

Its  lessons  learned  in  grief  and  loss, 
The  battling  that  makes  us  pray, 

And  brings  content  to  bear  our  cross; 
No  selfish  pride  was  thine  for  power, 

No  mean,  ignoble  wish  to  rise, 
Bat  service  of  the  living  hour, 

And  deep  devotion's  sacrifice! 

Oh,  black  as  night,  when  all  is  dark 

And  thunder-clouds  the  heavens  enfold, 
Was  that  fierce  time  when  thee  we  mark, 

As  war  and  death  around  us  rolled; 
It  was  the  booming  of  the  sea 

Upon  a  terror-stricken  strand, 
And  all  our  hopes  were  placed  on  thee, 

To  bless  with  peace  divided  land. 
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And  ever  in  the  darkest  day, 

And  while  ensanguined  struggles  grew, 
Thou  wert  the  light  upon  our  way, 

The  star  that  finds  its  space  of  blue; 
No  fainting  fear  to  us  was  shown, 

No  doubting  word  weighed  on  our  grief, 
But  all  of  hope  to  mortals  known 

Inspired  our  hearts  and  brought  relief! 

And  now  from  year  to  year  we  note 

The  day  that  gave  such  blessing  birth, 
And  what  the  past  in  terror  wrote 

Is  priceless  in  its  lasting  worth; 
We  prize  the  manhood  of  thy  life, 

We  prize  the  splendor  of  thy  fame, 
We  prize  thy  bearing  in  the  strife, 

And  patriot  reverence  speaks  thy  name. 

— William  Brunton. 

Extract  from  "Commemoration  Ode" 

Recited  at  Harvard,  1865. 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  bountiful  is  Fate; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  lie  in  arms  and  not  to  yield, 
This  shows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man, 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds, 
Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid  earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth, 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 

With  ashes  on  her  head, 
Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angry  grief: 
Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 
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And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 
Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 
Repeating  us  by  rote: 
For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity! 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind, 
Thrusting  to  thin  air  o'er  our  cloudy  bars, 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind, 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here, 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  mornward  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface 
And  thwart  her  genial  will; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 

I  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 
So  always  firmly  he* 
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He  knew  to  bide  his  Time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 

Greater  Than  the  Age 

Greater  than  the  age  that  gave  him, 

Uncrowned  hero,  prince  and  king; 
Common  man  and  greatest  statesman, 

Laurels  for  his  tribute  bring. 
Sacred  to  his  memory,  treasure 

All  the  garlands  we  may  weave, 
For  our  country  gives  with  pleasure 

Tribute  he  to-day  receives. 

In  the  dark  this  nation  waited — 

Waited  for  a  coming  light; 
Justice  stood  there  all  belated — 

Lincoln  lived,  and  all  was  right; 
Lived  to  free  the  fettered  negro, 

Lived  to  make  the  nation  free, 
Bound  again  a  severed  people, 

Crushed  the  curse  of  slavery. 

Into  hearts  his  name  is  written — 

Written  there  with  tears  and  pain, 
Tears  once  shed  by  loved  ones  grieving 

For  some  friend  in  battle  slain. 
None  too  great  to  do  him  reverence, 

For  he  lived  a  kingly  life; 
None  too  poor  to  be  his  equal, 

For  he  rose  through  toil  and  strife. 
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Our  Good  President 

Our  sun  hath  gone  down  at  the  noonday, 

The  heavens  are  black; 
And  over  the  morning,  the  shadows 

Of  night-time  are  back. 

Stop  the  proud  boasting  mouth  of  the  cannon; 

Hush  the  mirth  and  the  shout; — 
God  is  God !  and  the  ways  of  Jehovah 

Are  past  finding  out. 

Lo!  the  beautiful  feet  on  the  mountains, 

That  yesterday  stood, 
The  white  feet  that  came  with  good  tidings 

Are  dabbled  in  blood. 

The  nation  that  firmly  was  settling 

The  crown  on  her  head, 
Sits  like  Rizpah,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 

And  watches  her  dead. 

Who  is  dead?  who,  unmoved  by  our  wailing, 

Is  lying  so  low? 
0  my  Land,  stricken  dumb  in  your  anguish, 

Do  you  feel,  do  you  know, 

That  the  hand  which  reached  out  of  the  darkness 

Hath  taken  the  whole; 
Yea,  the  arm  and  the  head  of  the  people, — 

The  heart  and  the  soul? 

And  that  heart,  o'er  whose  dread,  awful  silence 

A  nation  has  wept; 
Was  the  truest,  and  gentlest,  and  sweetest 

A  man  ever  kept. 

Why,  he  heard  from  the  dungeons,  the  rice-fields, 

The  dark  holds  of  ships, 
Every  faint,  feeble  cry  which  oppression 

Smothered  down  on  men's  lips. 

In  her  furnace,  the  centuries  had  welded 

Their  fetter  and  chain; 
And  like  withes,  in  the  hand  of  his  purpose, 

He  snapped  them  in  twain. 
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Who  can  be  what  he  was  to  the  people, — 

What  he  was  to  the  State? 
Shall  the  ages  bring  to  us  tnother 

As  good  and  as  great? 

Our  hearts  with  their  anguish  are  broken, 

Oar  wet  eyes  are  dim; 
For  us  is  the  loss  and  the  sorrow, 

The  triumph  for  him! 

For,  ere  this,  face  to  face  with  his  Father 

Our  martyr  hath  stood; 
Giving  into  His  hand  a  white  record, 

With  its  great  seal  of  blood! 

— Phoebe  Cary. 

The  Story  of  Lincoln 

Te.l  to  the  boys  the  story  of  Lincoln, 

Tell  it  to  them  when  early  in  youth, 
Tell  of  his  struggles  for  knowledge  to  fit  him, 

Guide  him  through  manhood  in  honored  truth. 

Tell  them  of  Lincoln;  yes,  tell  them  the  story, 
None  more  worthy  of  honor  than  he; 

None  was  more  proud  of  our  national  glory; 
None  was  more  true  to  the  flag  of  the  free. 

Tell  to  the  boys  the  story  of  Lincoln; 

Tell  of  his  loyalty,  tell  of  his  hate — 
Not  toward  men,  bat  the  infamous  measures 

False  to  the  Nation,  the  home  and  the  State. 

Tell  them,  yes,  tell  them,  his  highest  ambition 
Was  of  all  men  in  the  nation  to  stand 

Close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  loved  him — 
Loved  him  and  chose  him  to  rule  in  the  land. 

Tell  to  the  boys  the  sad  story  of  Lincoln; 

Tell  of  his  trials  when  traitors  defied 
And  spurned  the  old  flag;  how  the  nation's  defenders 

At  his  call  rallied  and  sprang  to  his  side; 
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Tell  how  he  suffered  when  news  of  the  battle 
Told  of  disaster,  of  wounded  and  dead; 

Tell  how  his  great,  noble  heart  was  oft  gladdened 
When  as  proud  victors  our  armies  were  led. 

Tell  them,  yes,  tell  them  the  story  and  point  them 
Up  to  a  standard  that  he  would  applaud; 

Loyal  in  life  to  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
True  to  one  country,  one  flag  and  one  God. 

— C.  C.  Hassler 

Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln 

"Fit  us  for  humblest  service,"  prayed 

This  kindly,  reverent  man, 
Content  to  hold  a  lowly  place 

In  God's  eternal  plan: 
Content,  by  prairie,  wood  and  stream 

The  common  lot  to  share, 
Or  help  a  neighbor  in  his  need 

Some  grievous  weight  to  bear — 
Then  trustfully  resigned  the  life 

That  had  fulfilled  his  prayer. 

And  she  in  Indiana's  grave 

This  many  a  year  who  lies — 
Mother  and  wife  whose  yearning  soul 

Looked  sadly  from  her  eyes — 
Who,  dying,  called  her  children  close 

As  the  last  shadow  fell, 
And  bade  them  ever  worship  God 

And  love  each  other  well — 
Then  to  her  forest  grave  was  borne, 

The  wind  her  funeral  knell ! 

So  drear — so  lone — who  could  have  dreamed 

The  boy  her  bed  beside, 
Forth  from  that  cabin-door  would  walk 

Among  earth's  glorified? 
But,  lo!  his  name  from  sea  to  sea 

Gives  patriotism  wings; 
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Upon  his  brow  a  crown  is  set 

Grander  than  any  king's; 
And  to  these  fameless  graves  his  fame 

Tender  remembrance  brings. 

Ah!  still  the  humble  God  doth  choose 

The  mighty  to  confound: 
Still  them  that  fear  and  follow  him 

His  angel  campeth  round; 
And  while  by  Indiana's  woods 

Ohio,  murmuring,  flows, 
And  Illinois'  green  levels  shine 

In  sunset's  parting  glows — 
While  Lincoln's  name  is  dear,  our  hearts 

Will  hallow  their  repose. 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Hail  Lincoln's  Birthday 

The  birthday  of  Lincoln!  we  hail  it  once  more, 
And  come  to  do  homage  to  him  as  of  yore; 
The  voice  of  the  nation  with  us  shall  unite 
In  eloquent  praises  his  deeds  to  recite. 

O  slavery!     Abraham  Lincoln,  the  brave, 
Reached  out  in  his  pity  our  country  to  save, 
He  struck  the  fell  blow  that  was  death  unto  thee, — 
That  blow,  praise  the  Lord,  made  America  free! 

Ah,  could  we  forget  what  our  Lincoln  has  done? 
America  claims  him  with  rev'rence  her  son; 
The  sun  shall  turn  cold,  and  its  light  fade  away 
Ere  the  world  shall  forget  him  we  honor  to-day. 

How  modest,  forgiving,  and  gentle  he  was, 
How  slow  to  condemn  without  heaviest  cause; 
How  ready  to  succor  the  helpless  and  weak, 
In  deep  provocation,  how  careful  to  speak! 

How  honors  became  him!  nor  did  he  once  boast, 
Though  placed  at  the  head  of  America's  host; 
In  ev'ry  condition  the  world  was  impressed 
That  Abraham  Lincoln  was  doing  his  best. 
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"With  malice  toward  none," — let  his  motto  be  ours; 
We'll  try  to  enact  it  with  all  of  our  powers: 
And  here,  on  his  birthday,  we'll  pledge  him  anew, — 
Our  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  brave  and  the  true! 

— Ida  Scott  Taylor. 

At  Lincoln's  Tomb 

Being  the  Reminiscences  of  the  Hon.  Jason  Pettigrew,   of 
Calhoun  County,  Illinois,  in  1895. 

Abe  Lincoln?  Wull,  I  reckon!  Not  a  mile  f'om  where 

we  be, 
Right  here  in  Springfiel' ,  Illinoise,  Abe  used  to  room 

with  me. 
He  represented  Sangamon,  I  tried  it  for  Calhoun, 
And  me  and  Abe  was  cronies  then;  I'll  not  forgit  it 

soon. 

I'll  not  forgit  them  happy  days  we  used  to  sort  o'  batch 
Together  in  a  little  room  that  didn't  have  no  latch 
To  keep  the  other  fellers  out  that  liked  to  come  and  stay 
And  hear  them  dasted  funny  things  Abe  Lincoln  used 
to  say. 

Them  days  Abe  Lincoln  and  myself  was  pore  as  anything, 
Job's  turkey  wasn't  porer,  but  we  used  to  laff  and  sing. 
And  Abe  was  clean  chuck  full  o'  fun;  but  he  was  sharp 

as  tacks, 
For  that  there  comic  face  o'  his'n  was  fortified  with 

fac's. 

Some  fellers  used  to  laff  at  Abe  because  his  boots  and 

pants 
Appeared  to  be  on  distant  terms;  but  when  he'd  git  a 

chance 
He'd  give  'em  sich  a  drubbin'  that  they'd  clean  forgit 

his  looks, 
For  Abe  made  up  in  common  sense  the  things  he  lacked 

in  books. 

Wull,  nex'  election  I  got  beat,  and  Abe  come  back  alone; 
I  kep'  a-clinkin'  on  the  farm,  pervidin'  for  my  own. 
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You  see,  1  had  a  woman,  and  two  twins  that  called  me 

paw; 
And  Abe,  he  kep'  a-clinkin',  too,  at  politics  and  law. 

I  didn't  hear  much  more  of  Abe  out  there  in  old  Calhoun, 
For  I  was  out  o'  politics  and  kinder  out  o'  chune 
With  things  that  happened;  but  'way  back  I'd  named 

my  two  twin  boys 
One  Abraham,  one  Lincoln;  finest  team  in  Illinoise! 

Wull,  here  one  day  I  read  that  Abe's  among  the  candi- 
dates 

(My  old  friend  Abe!)  for  President  o'  these  United 
States; 

And  though  I  had  the  rheumatiz  and  felt  run  down  and 
blue, 

I  entered  politics  agin  and  helped  to  pull  him  through. 

And  when  nex'  spring  he  called  for  men  to  fetch  their 

grit  and  guns 
And  keep  the  ship  o'  State  afloat,  I  sent  him  both  my 

sons, 
And  would  'a'  gone  myself  and  loved  to  make  the  bullets 

whiz 
'F  it  hadn't  b'en  I  couldn't  walk  account  o'  rheumatiz. 

Wull,  Abe — my  little  Abe,  I  mean — he  started  out  with 

Grant; 
They  buried  him  at  Shiloh.      .     .     .     Excuse  me,  but 

I  can't 
Help  feeiin'  father-like,  you  know,  for  them  was  likely 

boys; 
The'  wasn't  two  another  sich  that  went  f'om  Illinoise! 

And  Lincoln — my  son  Lincoln — he  went  on  by  hisself , 
A-grievin'  for  his  brother  Abe  they'd  laid  upon  the 

shelf, 
And  when  he  come  to  Vicksburg  he  was  all  thrashed 

out  and  sick ; 
And  yet,  when  there  was  fightin',  Link  fit  right  in  the 

thick. 
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One  night  afore  them  Rebel  guns  my  pore  boy  went  to 

sleep 
On  picket  dooty.     .     .     .     No,  sir;  'tain't  the  shame 

that  makes  me  weep: 
It's  how  Abe  Lincoln,  President,  at  Washin'ton,  D.  O, 
Had  time  to  ricolleck  the  days  he  used  to  room  with  me ! 

For,  don't  you  know  I  wrote  him   they'd  sentenced  to 

be  shot 
His  namesake,  Lincoln  Pettigrew,  in  shame  to  die  and 

rot! 
The  son  of  his  old  crony,  and  the  last  o'  my    twin  boys 
He  used  to  plague  me  so  about,  at  Springfiel,  Illinoise. 

Did  he?  Did  Abe?  Wull,  now,  he  sent  a  telegraph  so 

quick 
It  burnt  them  bottles  on  the  poles  and  made  the   light- 

nin'  sick! 
"I  pardon  Lincoln  Pettigrew.  A.Lincoln,  President." 
The  boy  has  got  that  paper  yit,  the  telegraph  Abe  sent. 

I  guess  I  knowed  Abe  Lincoln!  And   now  I've  come 

down  here — 
Firs'  time  I  b'en  in  Springfiel'  for  nigh  on  sixty  year — 
To  see  his  grave  and  tombstone,  because — because,  you 

see, 
We  legislated  in  cahoots,  Abe  Lincoln  did,  and  me. 

— From  Poems  "All  the  Way  from  Pike,"  by  Robertus 
Love. 

Patient  Abraham 

Out  of  the  mellow  West  there  came 
A  man  whom  neither  praise  nor  blame 
Could  gild  or  tarnish;  one  who  rose 

With  fate-appointed  swiftness  far 
Above  his  friends,  above  his  foes; 

Whose  life  shone  like  a  splendid  star, 
To  fill  his  people's  hearts  with  flame; 
Who  never  sought  for  gold  or  fame; 
But  gave  himself  without  a  price— 
A  willing,  humble  sacrifice — 
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An  erring  nation's  Paschal  lamb  — 
The  great,  gaunt,  patient  Abraham. 

I  never  saw  his  wrinkled  face, 

Where  tears  and  smiles  disputed  place; 

I  never  touched  his  homely  hand, 

That  seemed  in  benediction  raised, 
E'en  when  it  emphasized  command, 

What  time  the  fires  of  battle  blazed, 
The  hand  that  signed  the  act  of  grace 
Which  freed  a  wronged  and  tortured  race; 
And  yet  I  feel  that  he  is  mine — ■ 
My  country's;  and  that  light  divine 
Streams  from  the  saintly  oriflamme 
Of  great,  gaunt,  patient  Abraham. 

He  was  our  standard-bearer ;  he 
Caught  up  the  thread  of  destiny, 
And  'round  the  breaking  Union  bound 

And  wove  it  firmly.     To  his  task 
He  rose  gigantic;  nor  could  sound 

Of  menace  daunt  him.     Did  he  ask 
For  homage  when  glad  victory 
Followed  his  flag  from  sea  to  sea? 
Nay,  but  he  staunched  the  wounds  of  war; 
And  you  owe  all  you  have  and  are — ■ 
And  I  owe  all  I  have  and  am 
To  great,  gaunt,  patient  Abraham. 

The  pillars  of  our  temple  rocked 
Beneath  the  mighty  wind  that  shocked 
Foundations  that  the  fathers  laid: 

But  he  upheld  the  roof  and  stood 
Fearless,  while  others  were  afraid; 

His  sturdy  strength  and  faith  were  good, 
While  coward  knees  together  knocked, 
And  traitor  hands  the  door  unlocked, 
To  let  the  unbeliever  in. 
He  bore  the  burden  of  our  sin, 
While  the  rebel  voices  rose  to  damn 
The  great,  gaunt,  patient  Abraham. 
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And  then  he  died  a  martyr's  death — 
Forgiveness  in  his  latest  breath, 
And  peace  upon  his  dying  lips. 

He  died  for  me;  he  died  for  you; 
Heaven  help  us  if  his  memory  slips 

Out  of  our  hearts!     His  soul  was  true 
And  clean  and  beautiful.     What  saith 
Dull  history  that  reckoneth 
But  coldly?     That  he  was  a  man 
Who  loved  his  fellows  as  few  can; 
And  that  he  hated  every  sham — ■ 
Our  great,  gaunt,  patient  Abraham. 

Majestic,  sweet,  was  Washington; 
And  Jefferson  was  like  the  sun — 
He  glorified  the  simplest  thing 

He  touched ;  and  Andrew  Jackson  seems 
The  impress  of  a  fiery  king 

To  leave  upon  us:  these  in  dreams 
Are  oft  before  us;  but  the  one 
Whose  vast  work  was  so  simply  done — 
The  Lincoln  of  our  war-tried  years — 
Has  all  our  deepest  love;  in  tears 
We  chant  the  In  Memoriam 
Of  great,  gaunt,  patient  Abraham. 

Lincoln's  Last  Dream 

April  flowers  were  in  the  hollows;  in  the  air  were  April 

bells, 
And  the  wings  of  purple  swallows  rested  on  the  battle- 
shells; 
From  the  war's  long  scene  of  horror  now  the  nation 

found  release; 
All  the  day  the  old  war  bugles  blew  the  blessed  notes 
of  peace. 

'Thwart  the  twilight's  damask  curtains 
Fell  the  night  upon  the  land, 
Like  God's  smile  of  benediction 
Shadowed  faintly  by  His  hand. 
In  the  twilight,  in  the  dusk-light,  in  the  starlight  every- 
where, 
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Banners  waved  like  gardened  flowers  in  the  palpitating 
air. 

In  Art's  temple  there  were  greetings,  gentle  hurrying 

of  feet, 
And  triumphant  strains  of  music  rose  amid  the  numbers 

sweet. 
Soldiers  gathered,  heroes  gathered,    women  beautiful 

were  there. 
Will  he  come,  the  land's  Beloved,  thereto  rest  an  hour 
from  care? 

Will  he  come  who  for  the  people 

Long  the  cross  of  pain  has  borne — 
Prayed  in  silence,  wept  in  silence, 
Held  the  hand  of  God  alone? 
Will  he  share  the  hour  of  triumph,  now  his  mighty  work 

is  done? 
Here  receive  the  people's  plaudits,  now  the  victory  is 
won? 

O'er  thy  dimpled  waves,  Potomac,  softly  now  the  moon- 
beams creep; 
O'er  far  Arlington's  green  meadows,  where  the  brave 

forever  sleep, 
"lis  Good  Friday;  bells  are  tolling,  bells  of  chapels 

beat  the  air 
On  thy  qui et  shores , Potomac ;  Arl ington , serene  and  f  air . 
And  he  comes,  the  nation's  hero, 
From  the  White  House,  worn  with  care, 
Hears  the  name  of  "Lincoln!"  ringing 
In  the  thronged  streets  everywhere; 
Hears  the  bells — what  memories  bringing  to   his  long 

uplifted  heart! 
Hears  the  plaudits  of  the  people  as  he  gains  the  Hall  of 
Art. 

Throbs  the  air   with   thrilling   music,    gaily    onward 

sweeps  the  play ; 
But  he  little  heeds  the  laughter,  for  his  thoughts  are 

far  away; 
And  he  whispers  faintly,  sadly:  "Oft  a  Blessed  Form  I 

see, 
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Walking  calmly  'mid  the  people  on  the  shores  of  Galilee. 
Oft  I've  wished  His  steps  to  follow, 
Gently  listen,  wife  of  mine! 
When  the  cares  of  State  are  over, 
I  will  go  to  Palestine, 
And  the  paths  the  Blessed  followed  I  will  walk  from 

sea  to  sea, 
Follow  Him  who  healed  the  people  on  the  shores  of 
Galilee." 

Hung  the  flag  triumphant  o'er  him,  and  his  eyes  with 

tears  were  dim, 
Though  a  thousand  eyes  before  him  lifted  oft  their 

smiles  to  him. 
Forms  of  statesmen,  forms  of  heroes,  women  beautiful 

were  there, 
But  it  was  another  vision  that  had  calmed  his  brow  of 
care. 

Tabor  glowed  in  light  before  him, 
Carmel  in  the  evening  sun; 
Faith's  strong  armies  grandly  marching 
Through  the  vale  of  Esdraelon; 
Bethany's  palm-shaded  gardens,  where  the  Lord  the 

sisters  met, 
And  the  Paschal  moon  arising  o'er  the  brow  of  Olivet. 

Now  the  breath  of  light  applauses  rose  the  templed 

arches  through, 
Stirred  the  folds  of  silken  banners,  mingled  red  and 

white  and  blue; 
But  the  Dreamer  seemed  to  heed  not;  rose  the  past  his 

eye  before: 
Armies  guarding  the  Potomac,  flashing  through    the 
Shenandoah; 

Gathering  armies,  darkening  navies, 
Heroes  marching  forth  to  die; 
Chickamauga,  Chattanooga, 
And  the  Battle  of  the  Sky ; 
Silent  prayers  to  free  the  bondmen  in  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
And  God's  angel's  sword  uplifted  to  fulfil  his  heart's 
desire. 
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Thought  he  of  the  streets   of  Richmond   on  the   late 

triumphant  day, 
When  the  swords  of  vanquished  leaders  at  his  feet  sur- 
rendered lay, 
When   amid    the   sweet    bells   ringing    all    the    sable 

multitudes 
Shouted  forth  the  name  of  "Lincoln!"  like  a  rushing 
of  the  floods; 

Thought  of  all  his  heart  had  suffered, 
All  his  struggles  and  renown, — 
Dreaming  not  that  just  above  him 
Lifted  was  the  martyr's  crown; 
Seeing  not  the  dark  form  stealing  through  the  music- 
haunted  air; 
Knowing  not  that  'mid  the  triumph  the  betrayer's  feet 
were  there. 

April  morning;  flags  are  blowing.     'Thwart  each  flag 

a  sable  bar. 
Dead,  the  leader  of  the  people;  dead,  the  world's  great 

commoner. 
Bells  on  the  Potomac  tolling;  tolling  by  the  Sangamon; 
Tolling  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  Ocean  of  the 
sun. 

Friend  and  foe  clasp  hands  in  silence, 
Listen  to  the  low  prayers  said, 
Hear  the  people's  benedictions, 
Hear  the  nations  praise  the  dead. 
Lovely  land  of  Palestina!  he  thy  shores  will  never  see, 
But,   his  dream  fulfilled,   he  follows  Him  who  walked 
in  Galilee. 

— Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

The  Man  We  Mourn  To-day 

*  No  Caesar  he  whom  we  lament, 
A  Man  without  a  precedent, 
Sent,  it  would  seem,  to  do 
His  work,  and  perish,  too. 

Not  by  the  weary  cares  of  State, 
The  endless  tasks  which  will  not  wait, 
Cursed  be  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
The  frenzied  brain  thrt  hatched  the  plot, 
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Thy  country's  Father  slain 
By  thee,  thou  worse  than  Cain! 

But  he,  the  Man  we  mourn  to-day, 
No  tyrant  was:  so  mild  a  sway 

In  one  such  weight  who  bore 

Was  never  known  before. 

Cool  should  he  be,  of  balanced  powers, 
The  ruler  of  a  race  like  ours, 

Impatient,  headstrong,  wild, 

The  Man  to  guide  the  Child. 

And  this  he  was,  who  most  unfit 
(So  hard  the  sense  of  God  to  hit,) 

Did  seem  to  fill  his  place; 

With  such  a  homely  face, 

Such  rustic  manners,  speech  uncouth, 
(That  somehow  blundered  out  the  truth,) 

Untried,  untrained  to  bear 

The  more  than  kingly  care. 

Ah!  And  his  genius  put  to  scorn 
The  proudest  in  the  purple  born, 

Whose  wisdom  never  grew 

To  what,  untaught,  he  knew, 

The  People,  of  whom  he  was  one: 
No  gentleman,  like  Washington, 

(Whose  bones,  methinks,  make  room, 

To  have  him  in  their  tomb!) 

A  laboring  man,  with  horny  hands, 
Who  swung  the  axe,  who  tilled  his  lands, 

Who  shrank  from  nothing  new, 

But  did  as  poor  men  do. 

One  of  the  People!     Born  to  be 
Their  curious  epitome; 

To  share  yet  rise  above 

Their  shifting  hate  and  love. 

Common  his  mind  (it  seemed  so  then,) 
His  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  other  men : 

Plain  were  his  words,  and  poor, 

But  now  they  will  endure! 
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O  honest  face,  which  all  men  knew! 
0  tender  heart,  but  known  to  few! 

0  wonder  of  the  age, 

Cut  off  by  tragic  rage! 

Peace!  Let  the  long  procession  come, 
For  hark,  the  mournful,  muffled  drum, 

The  trumpet's  wail  afar, 

And  see,  the  awful  car! 

Peace!  Let  the  sad  procession  go, 
"While  cannon  boom  and  bells  toll  slow. 

And  go,  thou  sacred  car, 

Bearing  our  woe  afar! 

Go,  grandly  borne,  with  such  a  train 
As  greatest  kings  might  die  to  gain. 

The  just,  the  wise,  the  brave, 

Attend  thee  to  the  grave. 

And,  children,  you  must  come  in  bands, 
With  garlands  in  your  little  hands, 

Of  blue  and  white  and  red 

To  strew  before  the  dead. 

So  sweetly,  sadly,  sternly  goes 
The  Fallen  to  his  last  repose. 

Beneath  no  mighty  dome, 

But  in  his  modest  home; 

The  churchyard  where  his  children  rest, 
The  quiet  spot  that  suits  him  best, 

There  shall  his  grave  be  made, 

And  there  his  bones  be  laid. 

And  there  his  countrymen  shall  come, 
With  memory  proud,  with  pity  dumb, 

And  strangers  far  and  near, 

For  many  and  many  a  year. 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age, 
While  History  on  her  ample  page 

The  virtues  shall  enroll 

Of  that  Paternal  Soul. 

■ — Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
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St.  Gaudens's  Lincoln  Statue 

In  Chicago 

Uprisen  from  his  fasced  chair  of  state, 
Above  his  riven  people  bending  grave, 
His  heart  upon  the  sorrow  of  the  slave, 

Stands  simply  strong  the  kindly  man  of  fate. 

By  war's  deep  bitterness  and  brothers'  hate 
Untouched  he  stands,  intent  alone  to  save 
What  God  himself  and  human  justice  gave, — 

The  right  of  men  to  freedom's  fair  estate. 

In  homely  strength  he  towers  almost  divine, 
His  mighty  shoulders  bent  with  breaking  care, 

His  thought- worn  face  with  sympathies  grown  fine ; 
And  as  men  gaze  their  hearts  as  oft  declare 

That  this  is  he  whom  all  their  hearts  enshrine, — 
This  man  that  saved  a  race  from  slow  despair. 
— Horace  Spencer  Fiske. 

Immortal  Lincoln 

0  Lincoln!     Sent  of  God,  Columbia  crowns 
Thy  brow  with  laurel  wreaths;  fair  Liberty 
Engraves  thy  name  in  living  light  upon 
The  page  of  history;  while  love  doth  find 
Thee  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

Thou  pilot  brave!  Whose  steadfast  form  stood  firm, 
Whose  hand  did  guide  our  Ship  of  State  across 
The  stormy  sea  of  war,  while  thunders  rolled, 
And  livid  lightnings  flashed  athwart  the  sky, 
Though  treacherous  maelstroms  howled  with  fiercer  rage 
Than  Scylla's  dogs;  thou,  with  thine  eye  fixed  on 
Some  light  that  glimmered  on  the  shore,  didst  keep 
Our  constant  course  across  the  angry  deep. 

And  thus  we  learn  to  love  thy  careworn  smile, 
To  trust  thy  wisdom's  oracle,  to  feel 
Thy  faith  prophetic  on  our  fear  distill, 
And  own  the  might  of  thy  magnetic  will. 

At  length  a  calm  came  o'er  the  awful  sea, 
The  gale  subsided,  and  the  clouds  rolled  back, 
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The  haven  broke  upon  our  raptured  view. 

But  lo!  the  furious  demons  of  the  sea 

And  of  the  storm,  concentered  all  in  one 

Infernal  genius  even  in  our  midst — ■ 

The  murderous  traitor  beacons  Death,  and  points 

His  finger  at  thy  faithful  breast!     O  hour 

Of  horror!  moment  of  supreme  despair! 

Thy  smile  by  pallid  lids  was  veiled,  thy  soul 

Had  fled,  thy  dauntless  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, 

Thy  mighty  form  lay  fallen  at  our  feet. 

The  nation  wept.     Both  friend  and  foe  did  pour 
Their  tears  sincerely  forth  to  water  thy 
Beloved  memory;  and  for  thy  grave 
The  solemn  world  its  fragrant  honors  gave. 

.    Let  ages  roll,  let  seers  and  sages  be 

Forgotten;  let  their  granite  monuments 

All  crumble  into  dust,  and  forests  grow 

Upon  the  hilltops  where  they  stand;  e'en  let 

The  continent  subside  and  billows  roll 

Above  its  sacred  battlefields,  while  on 

The  emptied  bed  of  ocean  let  there  rise 

And  flourish  nations  new:  let  roll  the  tides 

Of  ceaseless  change  upon  the  shores  of  the 

Eternal  plan;  let  dawn  that  distant,  far 

Off  day  toward  which  the  marching  centuries  move, 

When  each  to  every  man  shall  brother  be, 

When  perfect  justice,  liberty,  and  right 

Shall  rule  indeed;  yet  even  then  shalt  thou, 

Immortal  Lincoln!  be  revered  by  all 

Who  gratefully  review  the  bloody  way 

O'er  which  the  common  man  hath  slowly  trod, 

From  slavery,  up  the  eternal  hills  of  God. 

— Ross  L.  Finney. 

The  Hard-Work  Plan 

From  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty 
To  the  highest  heights  of  fame, 

From  obscureness  of  position 
To  a  bright  and  shining  name, 
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From  the  mass  of  human  beings, 
Who  compose  the  common  clan, 

You  can  earn  your  way  to  greatness 
By  the  Hard- Work  Plan. 

'Twas  the  key  to  Lincoln's  progress, 

'Twas  the  route  to  Webster's  fame; 
And  Garfield  by  this  method 

To  distinction  laid  his  claim; 
And  all  earth's  noblest  heroes, 

Since  the  old  world  first  began, 
Have  earned  their  way  to  honor 

By  the  Hard- Work  Plan. 

To  the  Spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Recited  at  the  Reunion  at  Gettysburg,  Twenty-five  Years 
after  the  Battle. 

Shade  of  our  greatest,  0  look  down  today ! 

Here  the  long,  dread  mid-summer  battle  roared, 

And  brother  in  brother  plunged  the  accursed  sword; — 

Here  foe  meets  foe  once  more  in  proud  array, 

Yet  not  as  once  to  harry  and  to  slay, 

But  to  strike  hands,  and  with  sublime  accord 

Weep  tears  heroic  for  the  souls  that  soared 

Quick  from  earth's  carnage  to  the  starry  way. 

Each  fought  for  what  he  deemed  the  people's  good, 

And  proved  his  bravery  by  his  offered  life, 

And  sealed  his  honor  with  his  out-poured  blood; 

But  the  Eternal  did  direct  the  strife, 

And  on  this  sacred  field  one  patriot  host 

Now  calls  thee  father, — dear,  majestic  ghost! 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  con- 
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ceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this;  but  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate, we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that,  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

With  Lesson-Talk  on  how  to  deliver  the  oration. 
I 

When  we  understand  the  tremendous  advantages  of  a 
humble  birth,  when  we  realize  that  the  privations  of 
youth  are  the  pillars  of  strength  to  maturer  years,  then 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  out  of  such  obscure  sur- 
roundings as  watched  the  coming  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
should  spring  the  supreme  figure  of  modern  history. 

Groves  are  better  than  temples,  fields  are  better  than 
gorgeous  carpetings,  rail  fences  are  better  than  lines 
of  kneeling  slaves,  and  the  winds  are  better  than  music 
if  you  are  raising  heroes  and  founding  governments. 

II 

It  is  not  wealth  that  counts  in  the  making  of  the 
world,  but  character.     And  character  is  best  formed 
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amid  those  surroundings  where  every  waking  hour  is 
filled  with  struggle,  where  no  flag  of  truce  is  ever  sent, 
and  only  darkness  stays  the  conflict.  Give  me  the  hut 
that  is  small  enough,  the  poverty  that  is  deep  enough, 
the  love  that  is  great  enough,  and  I  will  raise  from 
them  the  best  there  is  in  human  character. 

This  lad,  uncouth  and  poor,  without  aid  or  accidental 
circumstances,  rising  as  steadily  as  the  sun,  marked  a 
path  across  the  sky  so  luminous  and  clear  that  there  is 
not  one  to  mate  it  to  be  discovered  in  the  heavens,  and 
throughout  its  whole  majestic  length  there  is  no  spot 
or  blemish  in  it. 

Ill 

The  love  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  that  respect 
for  order  and  the  law,  which  must  underlie  every  nation 
that  would  long  endure,  were  deeply  embedded  in 
Lincoln's  nature.  These  are  qualities  destitute  of  show 
and  whose  names  are  never  set  to  music,  but  unless 
there  is  in  the  people's  heart  a  deep  sense  of  their  ever- 
lasting value,  that  people  will  command  neither  respect 
in  times  of  their  prosperity  nor  sympathy  in  the  hour 
of  their  decay. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  stand  the  test  when 
hurricanes  sweep  by.  These  are  the  joints  of  oak  that 
ride  the  storm,  and  when  the  clouds  have  melted  and 
the  waves  are  still,  move  on  serenely  in  their  course. 
Times  will  come  when  nothing  but  the  best  can  save  us. 
Without  warning  and  without  cause,  out  of  a  clear  and 
smiling  sky  may  descend  the  bolt  that  will  scatter  the 
weaker  qualities  to  the  winds.  We  have  seen  that  bolt 
descend.  There  is  danger  at  such  a  time.  The  hurri- 
cane will  pass  like  the  rushing  of  the  sea.  Then  is  the 
time  to  determine  whether  governments  can  stand  amid 
perilous  surroundings. 

IV 

I  should  not  try,  if  all  the  time  were  mine,  to  present 

Lincoln  as  an  orator,  lawyer,  statesman,  or  politician. 

His  name  and  his  performances  in  the  lines  which  he 

pursued  have  been  cut  deep  in  the  rock  of  American 
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history  with  the  deepest  chisel  yet  made  use  of  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  not  by  the  grandeur  of  his  powers 
that  he  has  most  appealed  to  me,  rather  by  those  softer, 
humbler,  homelier  traits  that  bring  him  down  to  a 
closer  and  more  affectionate  view. 

The  mountain  that  crowds  its  summit  to  the  clouds 
is  never  so  magnificent  to  the  observer  on  the  plain  be- 
low as  when  by  some  clear  and  kindly  light  its  smaller 
outlines  are  revealed.  Lincoln  was  never  more  impos- 
ing than  when  the  milder  attributes  of  his  nature  were 
exposed. 

He  was  genuine,  he  was  affectionate,  and  after  all  is 
said  and  the  end  is  reached,  what  is  there  without  these 
two?  You  may  measure  the  heights  and  sound  the 
depths:  you  may  gain  the  great  rewards  of  power  and 
renown;  you  may  quiver  under  the  electric  current  of 
applause— the  time  will  come  when  these  will  fall  from 
you  like  the  rags  that  cover  your  body.  The  robes  of 
power  and  the  husks  of  pretense  will  alike  be  stripped 
away,  and  you  must  stand  at  the  end  as  you  stood  at 
the  beginning,  revealed. 

V 

Under  such  a  test  Abraham  Lincoln  might  stand 
erect,  for  no  man  loved  the  humbler,  nobler  traits  more 
earnestly  than  he.  Whatever  he  pretended  to  be,  he 
was;  genuine  and  sincere,  he  did  not  need  embellish- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  needs  so 
little  decoration  or  which  can  so  well  afford  to  spurn  it 
altogether  as  the  absolutely  genuine. 

If  the  vision  is  clear  and  the  inspection  careful  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  sham  ever  to  be  taken  for  the 
genuine,  and  that  is  why  it  happens  that  among  all  the 
forms  of  activity  in  this  very  active  age,  no  struggle  is 
more  sharp  than  that  of  the  first  rate  to  be  found  out 
and  of  the  second  not  to  be.  It  is  easier  to  conceal 
what  a  thing  is  than  to  prove  it  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
One  requires  only  concealment,  the  other  demonstra- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  appear.  Some 
time  the  decorations  will  fall  off,  and  then  the  blemish 
will  appear  greater  because  of  the  surprise  at  finding  it. 
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VI 

None  have  less  to  fear  from  such  a  test  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  his  strength  in  that  regard  arose  from 
the  preservation  through  all  his  life  of  that  fondness 
for  his  early  home,  of  the  tender  recollections  of  his 
family  and  their  struggles,  which  kept  his  sympathy 
always  warm  and  young.  He  was  never  so  great  but 
that  the  ties  of  his  youth  still  bound  him.  He  was 
never  so  far  away  but  that  he  could  still  hear  the  note 
of  the  evening  bird  in  the  groves  of  his  nativity. 

They  say  the  tides  of  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow  by  a 
force,  which,  though  remote,  always  retains  its  power. 
And  so  with  this  man,  whether  he  rose  or  fell;  whether 
he  stood  in  that  giant-like  repose  that  distinguishes  him 
among  his  fellow-men,  or  exercised  that  unequaled 
power  which  made  him  the  foremost  figure  of  the 
world,  yet  he  always  felt  the  tender  and  invisible  chord 
that  chained  him  to  his  native  rock.  In  whatever  field 
he  stood  he  felt  the  benign  and  sobering  influences  of 
his  early  recollections.  They  were  the  rock  to  which 
he  clung  in  storms,  the  anchor  which  kept  his  head  to 
the  wind,  the  balm  which  sustained  him  in  defeat,  and 
ennobled  him  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

VII 

I  shall  not  say  he  had  his  faults,  for  is  there  any 
hope  that  man  will  pass  through  this  vale  of  tears  with- 
out them?  Is  there  any  danger  that  his  fellow-men 
will  fail  to  detect  and  proclaim  them?  He  was  not 
small  in  anything;  he  was  carved  in  deep  lines,  like 
all  heroic  figures,  for  dangerous  altitudes  and  great 
purposes.  And  as  we  move  away  from  him,  and  years 
and  events  pass  between  us,  his  form  will  still  be  visi- 
ble and  distinct,  for  such  characters,  built  upon  courage 
and  faith,  and  that  affection  which  is  the  seed  of  both, 
are  not  the  playthings  but  the  masters  of  time. 

How  long  the  names  of  men  will  last  no  human  fore- 
sight can  discover,  but  I  believe  that  even  against  the 
havoc  and  confusion  in  which  so  many  names  go  down, 
the  fame  of  Lincoln  will  stand  as  immovable  and  as 
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long  as  the  pyramids  against  the  rustle  of  the  Egyp- 
tian winds. — Frank  S.  Black.  (Abridged  from,  speech 
given  at  the  New  York  Republican  Club  Dinner,  New 
York  City,  February  19,  1903.) 

LESSON-TALK 

This  magnificent  oration  may  very  fittingly  be  delivered 
at  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  celebration  by  a  grammar  or  high 
school  boy. 

Take  the  oration  and  after  reading  it  aloud  go  over  it, 
carefully  marking  the  pauses  by  straight  vertical  lines. 
Pause  between  subjects  and  predicates,  except  where  the 
subjects  are  pronouns,  between  phrases,  after  intransitive 
verbs,  before  conjunctions,  after  emphatic  words,  after  ad- 
verbs, and  between  series  of  words. 

Let  great  sincerity  and  earnestness  mark  the  rendering  of 
this  oration.  Look  frankly  and  fearlessly  into  the  eyes  of 
your  audience.  The  voice  must  ring  out  clearly  and  openly. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  advise  as  to  gestures.  None  are  really 
required.  The  hands  almost  always  may  hang  at  the  sides, 
at  times  being  carried  t?o  behind  the  back,  or  they  may  at 
times  be  folded  at  the  chest, — any  attitude  natural  to  the 
speaker. 

Be  very  careful  as  to  emphasis,  or  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  piece  will  be  lost.     Try  to  get  the  writer's  ideas. 

I 

Begin  slowly  in  a  deep,  low  pitched  tone.  "Humble 
birth"  is  all  important.  Dwell  on  these  two  words.  The 
.same  to  be  said  of  "privations  of  youth."  Pronounce  the 
name  "Abraham  Lincoln"  reverently,  tenderly.  Give  value' 
to  "supreme  figure  of  modern  history. "  The  emphasis  in 
the  next  paragraph  is  obvious.  It  comes  on  the  contrasting 
words. 

II 

"Wealth"  and  "character,"  the  contrasting  words  are 
again  to  be  emphasized.  Give  value  to  "best"  in  the  next 
sentence.  Keep  voice  up  on  "struggle"  and  "sent"  and  let 
it  fall  on  "conflict."  Emphasize  "small,"  "deep"  and 
"great. "  Give  rising  inflection  to  the  first  two  "enoughs," 
falling  on  last.  With  the  next  paragraph  take  a  step  for- 
ward, as  there  is  a  decided  change  of  thought.  Use  rather 
a  colloquial  tone.  This  is  a  long  sentence  but  the  rising  in- 
flection should  be  given  throughout  until  the  end,  except 
where  series  of  words  occur  such  as  "luminous  and  clear," 
when  the  first  word  takes  rising,  the  second  falling  inflection. 
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III 

The  two  sentences  making  up  the  first  paragraph  being 
long  and  complicated,  must  be  carefully  phrased.  Pause 
after  "play,"  "respect"  (because  of  emphasis),  "nation," 
"endure,"  "embedded,"  "show,"  "music,"  "heart" 
"sense"  "value,"  "people,"  "respect,"  "prosperity," 
"sympathy."  Let  the  word  action  be  a  little  more  rapid 
and  the  manner  increase  in  fervor  with  the  next  paragraph. 
Color  phrases  like  "hurricanes  sweep  by"  and  "ride  the 
storm."  These  two  shou.d  be  given  quickly  and  dramati- 
cally, then  give  quietly  and  slowly  "when  the  clouds  have- 
melted  and  the  waves  are  still,"  etc. 

IV 

Take  a  step  forward,  speak  quietly  and  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone.  Give  value  to  "deepest,"  also  "grandeur," 
speak  "softer,  humbler,  homelier,"  tenderly  and  admiringly. 
Speak  a  little  faster  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  next  para- 
graph. Give  value  to  "milder"  in  the  second  sentence. 
The  third  paragraph  should  contain  quite  a  dramatic  touch 
especially  toward  the  end;  speak  more  rapidly  and  color  all 
the  words  that  may  be  colored.  Pause  before  "revealed" 
and  give  the  word  with  ad  fervor. 

V 

Give  value  to  "such"  and  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  it 
"sech.  "  "Pretended"  and  "was"  in  the  next  sentence  are 
emphatic.  Linger  with  emphasis  on  "absolutely  genuine." 
Let  me  mark  the  pauses  for  you  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
next  paragraph,  as  it  is  rather  long  and  complicated.  Pause 
after  "vision,"  "clear,"  "inspection,"  "careful, "  "sham," 
"genuine,"  "happens,"  "activity,"  "age,"  "struggle," 
"sharp, "  "first, "  "out, "  "second. "  Emphasize  "conceal" 
and  "not." 

VI 

Let  a  tender,  sympathetic  quality  come  into  the  tones  as 
you  speak  of  Lincoln's  fondness  for  his  home.  The  word 
action  here  is  slow.  With  the  second  paragraph  change  the 
pitch  of  your  voice.  This  is  customary  in  taking  up  a  new 
paragraph  that  presents  a  new  thought.  Be  very  earnest 
and  sincere  in  this  paragraph.  Let  your  entire  manner  show 
the  great  admiration  you  feel  for  Lincoln. 

VII 

The  first  two  sentences  take  rising  inflection  as  they  are 
questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  "Like  all 
heroic  figures"  is  a  parenthetical  phrase  and  should  be  given 
in  a  lower  pitch  and  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  text.     "Which  is   the  seed  of  both"   is  an- 
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other  parenthetical  phrase.  "Long"  and  "last"  in  the 
next  paragraph  are  of  value;  pause  after  each.  "Lincoln" 
should  be  spoken  admiringly  and  fervently.  Pause  well  after 
it  Pause  also  after  "long"  and  "pyramids. "  At  the  close 
bow  with  dignity  and  walk  slowly  off  platform. 

— Grace  B.  Faxon. 

Lincoln 

We  see  in  Lincoln  patience,  the  reasoning  faculty, 
humanity,  the  democratic  sentiment,  patient  consider- 
ation, all  combined,  and  we  may  well  learn  from  him 
the  lesson  which  at  every  hour  of  our  history  we  should 
well  study.  There  may  be  those  who  look  with  uncer- 
tainty upon  our  future,  who  feel  oppressed  with  the 
problems  of  the  day.     I  am  not  one  of  them. 

"Why,"  said  Lincoln,  "should  we  not  have  patient 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  American 
people?" 

Why  not,  indeed?  Who  are  the  American  people? 
They  are  the  most  intelligent  people  organized  into  any 
civil  society  on  the  face  of  this  broad  earth.  They 
have  abundant  opportunities  for  education.  They  are 
keen  and  alert.  They  are  those  whom  you  meet  in  ev- 
ery walk  of  life.  Their  common  sense  is  of  general 
recognition  among  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Why 
not  have  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  American  people? 

If  we  could  only  feel  as  Lincoln  felt  and  proceed  as 
Lincoln  did,  with  remorseless  logic,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  every  exigency,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  each  problem  will  be  solved,  and 
that  every  decade  of  American  history  will  witness  a 
further  advance,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  future 
will  far  transcend  anything  that  we  have  realized  in 
the  past. 

The  American  people  will  advance  step  by  step,  surely 
and  inevitably,  to  a  realization  of  their  ideals,  and 
nothing  whatever  will  stand  in  the  way  in  the  course 
of  time  of  that  equality  of  opportunity  and  of  equal 
rights  before  the  law  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence announced,   and  which  the  Constitution  was 
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intended  to  conserve.    I  believe  most  thoroughly  in  the 
judgment  of  the  American  people. 

Every  man  in  this  country  worthy  of  his  citizenship 
intends  to  have  the  fullest  advantage  and  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  individual  power,  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  equal  right  of  every  other  man  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  individual  power,  so  that  all  may  be  pros- 
perous and  all  may  succeed,  and  all  that  we  need  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  those  things  which  are  inimical  to  our 
common  advantage,  and  insist  upon  our  common  rights, 
and  reason  together  in  regard  to  what  is  fair  and  what 
is  just,  and  accomplish  things  with  full  ascertainment 
of  the  facts  because  they  are  right  and  because  the 
people  in  their  deliberate  judgment  demand  that  they 
should  be  accomplished. 

We  are  all  fortunate  that  we  had  a  Lincoln.  What 
would  the  country  be  if  we  were  all  a  lot  of  sordid 
money-grabbers,  with  nothing  to  point  to  but  the  par- 
ticular sharpness  of  A,  or  the  special  success  in  some 
petty  manipulation  of  B?  What  a  grand  thing  it  is 
that  we  have  the  inheritance  of  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  had  everything  that  we  could  aspire  to  in  intellec- 
tual attainments,  who  was  endowed  with  a  strength  of 
moral  purpose,  who  was  perfectly  sincere  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people,  and  who  gave  his  life-work  and 
eventually  his  life  itself  in  order  that  our  Union  with 
its  opportunities  might  survive. — Charles  E.  Hughes. 
(Abridged  from  speech  given  while  Governor  of  New 
York,  at  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Lincoln  Dinner  of 
the  New  York  Republican  Club.) 

Lincoln 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  two  greatest  Ameri- 
cans; of  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
world's  history.  This  rail-splitter,  this  boy  who  passed 
his  ungainly  youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of  the  poorest 
of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was  by  weary  and  pain- 
ful labor,  lived  to  lead  his  people  through  the  burning 
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flames  of  a  struggle  from  which  the  nation  emerged, 
purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew  to  a  loftier  life.  After 
long  years  of  iron  effort,  and  of  failure  that  came  more 
often  than  victory,  he  at  last  rose  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Republic,  at  the  moment  when  that  leadership  had 
become  the  stupendous  world-task  of  the  time.  He 
grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never  ease.  Success  came 
to  him,  but  never  happiness,  save  that  which  springs 
from  doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  task.  Power 
was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  The  furrows  deepened  on 
his  brow,  but  his  eyes  were  undimmed  by  either  hate 
or  fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were  bowed,  but  his  steel 
thews  never  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a  burden  the  des- 
tinies of  his  people.  His  great  and  tender  heart  shrank 
from  giving  pain;  and  the  task  allotted  him  was  to 
pour  out  like  water  the  life-blood  of  the  young  men, 
and  to  feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of  the  women. 
Disaster  saddened  but  never  dismayed  him.  As  the 
red  years  of  war  went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing 
his  duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing  the  future  with 
fearless  front,  high  of  heart  and  dauntless  of  soul. 
Unbroken  by  hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph  was  his  at  the 
last;  and  barely  had  he  tasted  it  before  murder  found 
him,  and  the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  were  closed 
forever. 

A3  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond  measure  fortunate 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  greatest  of  our  public 
men,  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Widely  though  they 
differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia  landed  gentleman 
and  the  Kentucky  backwoodsman,  they  were  alike  in 
essentials,  they  were  alike  in  the  great  qualities  which 
made  each  able  to  do  service  to  his  nation  and  to  all 
mankind  such  as  no  other  man  of  his  generation  could 
or  did  render.  Each  had  lofty  ideals,  but  each  in 
striving  to  attain  these  lofty  ideals  was  guided  by  the 
soundest  common  sense.  Each  possessed  inflexible 
courage  in  adversity,  and  a  soul  wholly  unspoiled  by 
prosperity.  Each  possessed  all  the  gentler  virtues  com- 
monly exhibited  by  good  men  who  lack  rugged  strength 
of  character.     Each  possessed  also  all  the  strong  quali- 
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ties  commonly  exhibited  by  those  towering  masters  of 
mankind  who  have  too  often  shown  themselves  devoid 
of  so  much  as  the  understanding  of  the  words  by  which 
we  signify  the  qualities  of  duty,  of  mercy,  of  devotion 
to  the  right,  of  lofty  disinterestedness  in  battling  for 
the  good  of  others. 

Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the  prophetic  im- 
agination usually  vouchsafed  only  to  the  poet  and  the 
seer.  He  had  in  him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness  of 
the  visionary  without  any  of  the  visionary's  fanaticism 
or  egotism,  without  any  of  the  visionary's  narrow  jeal- 
ousy of  the  practical  man  and  inability  to  strive  in  prac- 
tical fashion  for  the  realization  of  an  ideal.  He  had 
the  practical  man's  hard  common  sense  and  willingness 
to  adapt  means  to  ends;  but  there  was  in  him  none  of 
that  morbid  growth  of  mind  and  soul  which  blinds  so 
many  practical  men  to  the  higher  things  of  life. 

We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many  social  and 
industrial  problems,  requiring  to  an  especial  degree 
the  combination  of  indomitable  resolution  with  cool- 
headed  sanity.  We  can  profit  by  the  way  in  which  Lin- 
coln used  both  these  traits  as  he  strove  for  reform.  We 
can  learn  much  of  value  from  the  very  attacks  which 
following  that  course  brought  upon  his  head,  attacks 
alike  by  the  extremists  of  revolution  and  by  the  extrem- 
ists of  reaction.  He  never  wavered  in  devotion  to  his 
principles,  in  his  love  for  the  Union,  and  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  slavery.  Timid  and  lukewarm  people  were 
always  denouncing  him  because  he  was  too  extreme; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  went  to  extremes,  he 
worked  step  by  step;  and  because  of  this  the  extremists 
hated  and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor  which  now 
seems  to  us  fantastic  in  its  deification  of  the  unreal  and 
the  impossible.  At  the  very  time  when  one  side  was 
holding  him  up  as  the  apostle  of  social  revolution  be- 
cause he  was  against  slavery,  the  leading  abolitionist 
denounced  him  as  the  "slave  hound  of  Illinois."  When 
he  was  the  second  time  candidate  for  President,  the 
majority  of  his  opponents  attacked  him  because  of  what 
they  termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  a  minority 
threatened  to  bolt  his  nomination  because  he  was  not 
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radical  enough.  He  had  continually  to  check  those  who 
wished  to  go  forward  too  fast,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
overrode  the  opposition  of  those  who  wished  not  to  go 
forward  at  all.  The  goal  was  never  dim  before  his 
vision;  but  he  picked  his  way  cautiously,  without  either 
halt  or  hurry,  as  he  strode  toward  it  through  such  a 
morass  of  difficulty  that  no  man  of  less  courage  would 
have  attempted  it,  while  it  would  surely  have  over- 
whelmed any  man  of  judgment  less  serene. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  America  of  to-day  and  of 
the  future,  the  most  vitally  important,  was  the  extraor- 
dinary way  in  which  Lincoln  could  fight  valiantly  against 
what  he  deemed  wrong  and  yet  preserve  undiminished 
his  love  and  respect  for  the  brother  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered. In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that  would  have  turned 
any  weaker  man's  head,  in  the  heat  of  a  struggle  which 
spurred  many  a  good  man  to  dreadful  vindictiveness, 
he  said  truthfully  that  so  long  as  he  had  been  in  his 
office  he  had  never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters  to  study  the 
incidents  of  the  trial  through  which  they  were  passing 
as  philosophy  from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged ;  ending  with  the  solemn  exhor- 
tation that,  as  the  strife  was  over,  all  should  reunite 
in  a  common  effort  to  save  their  common  country. 

He  lived  in  days  that  were  great  and  terrible,  when 
brother  fought  against  brother  for  what  each  sincerely 
deemed  to  be  the  right.  In  a  contest  so  grim  the  strong 
men  who  alone  can  carry  it  through  are  rarely  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  deep  convictions  of  those  with  whom 
they  grapple  in  mortal  strife.  At  such  times  men  see 
through  a  glass  darkly;  to  only  the  rarest  and  loftiest 
spirits  is  vouchsafed  that  clear  vision  which  gradually 
comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as  the  struggle  fades 
into  distance,  and  wounds  are  forgotten,  and  peace 
creeps  back  to  the  hearts  that  were  hurt.  But  to  Lin- 
coln was  given  this  supreme  vision.  He  did  not  hate 
the  man  from  whom  he  differed.  Weakness  was  as  for- 
eign as  wickedness  to  his  strong,  gentle  nature;  but 
his  courage  was  of  a  quality  so  high  that  it  needed  no 
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bolstering  of  dark  passion.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
same  high  qualities,  the  same  courage,  and  willingness 
for  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the  right  as  it  was 
given  them  to  see  the  right,  belonged  both  to  the  men 
of  the  North  and  to  the  men  of  the  South. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  and  as  all  of  us,  wherever  we 
dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal  pride  in  the  valor  and  self- 
devotion,  alike  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole  nation  will  grow 
to  feel  a  peculiar  sense  of  pride  in  the  mightiest  of  the 
mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days;  the  lover 
of  his  country  and  of  all  mankind;  the  man  whose  blood 
was  shed  for  the  union  of  his  people  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  race,  Abraham  Lincoln. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
(Address,  while  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
Lincoln's  birthplace,  February  12,  1909,  celebrating  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth.) 

Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address 

March  4,  1865 

Fellow-Countrymen  :  At  this  second  appearing  to 
take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential  offioe,  there  is  less 
occasion  for  an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  the 
first.  Then,  a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now, 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public 
declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every 
point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs 
the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly 
depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself; 
and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  predic- 
tion in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago, 
all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending 
civil  war.  All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it. 
While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered  from 
this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  with- 
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out  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to 
destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  depre- 
cated war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
than  let  the  nation  survive;  and  the  other  would  accept 
war  rather  than  let  it  perish.     And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but 
localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  con- 
stituted a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew 
that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war. 
To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was 
the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the 
Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  Government  claimed  no 
right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlarge- 
ment of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude 
or  the  duration  which  i  t  has  already  attained.  Neither 
anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease 
with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease. 
Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  tn*e  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God; 
and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just 
God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that 
we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
answered — that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses!  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  of- 
fense cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which  in  the  providence 
of  God  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued 
through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came, 
shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  di- 
vine attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  al- 
ways ascribe  to  Him?     Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently 
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do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said:  "The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.' ' 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 


PART  III 
Acrostics 

An  Ardent  Patriot 

An  ardent  patriot  was  Lincoln, 
Always  armed  for  truth, 

Advancing  in  the  ways  of  honor 
From  days  of  early  youth. 

Born  to  become  to  all  mankind 

A  benefactor  true; 
A  blessed  work  to  him  was  given 

Which  he  failed  not  to  do. 

Righteous  ruler  of  a  people, 
Who  were  taught  by  him 

Not  to  suffer  any  evil 
Freedom's  light  to  dim. 

Aiming  for  the  highest  ever, 
All  he  sought  was  good, 

And  he  strove  to  do  his  duty 
As  he  understood. 

Happiness  and  health  he  honored,- 
God's  good  gifts  to  man, — 

Holding  we  must  fill  large  places 
In  the  Father's  plan. 

Asking  not  of  men  the  way, 
As  he  went  before, — 
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Ah!  we  honor  him  to-day 
As  they-  did  of  yore. 

Man  of  power,  strength  and  courage! 

Many  hearts  alway 
To  respond  with  tributes  tender 

On  thy  natal  day ! 

Loyal  ever  to  the  highest, — 

Looking  ever  on 
To  the  goal  of  true  perfection, 

And  the  victory  won! 

Indignation  for  all  evil, 

Cruelty  and  greed, — 
This  he  showed,  yet,  ever,  pity 

For  the  soul  in  need ! 

Noble-natured  was  our  hero! 

Never  scorning  ore 
Who  had  come  for  help  or  guidance. 

Rest! — with  work  well  done! 

Calmly  true  to  duty  ever, 

Full  of  courage  grand! 
Such  was  he  who  loved  so  truly 

Our  dear  native  land. 

On  Omnipotence  confiding, 

Onward  was  his  word, 
And  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 

By  his  zeal  were  stirred. 

Leader  sent  of  God,  entrusted 

With  a  mighty  work  and  high, 
Praise  we  God  thou  didst  not  falter 

Nor  the  trust  deny. 

Never  may  we  fail  to  honor 

Noble  deeds  by  great  men  done, 

Never  fail  to  heed  the  lesson, — 
Truth  the  victory  won! 
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The  Nation's  Defender 

Lincoln  was  the  nation's  defender. 

I  have  often  heard  him  called  the  Savior  of  his  country. 

Next  to  Washington,  the  father  of  our  country,  stands 
Lincoln,  our  martyr  President. 

Come  and  listen  to  the  stories  we  have  to  tell — 

Of  his  honest,  patient,  unselfish  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. 

Lincoln  stands  out  on  the  pages  of  his  country's  history, 
grand,  unique  and  peculiar. 

Never  will  the  nation  forget  how  he  preserved  the 
Union. 
All  (each  one  names  his  letter  then  all  pronounce) — 

LINCOLN. 

The  Life  of  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809. 

Removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Indiana  when 
seven  years  of  age. 

Attended  backwoods  schools  kept  in  log  schoolhouses, 
and  learned  to  read  and  write. 

Had  charge,  when  nineteen  years  old,  of  a  flat  boat  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Obtained  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  world  while  making  trips 
on  this  boat. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  removed  to  Illinois. 
Worked  on  a  farm,  and  split  rails  to  earn  his  cloth- 
ing, made  of  homespun  jeans. 

Made  a  reputation  for  honesty  as  clerk  of  a  country 
store.    Spent  his  leisure  moments  in  study. 

Lincoln  became  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in 
1832.  After  the  war  he  kept  a  store.  Then  he 
became  a  postmaster.     Then  a  surveyor. 

In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  He 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1837  opened  a  law 
office  in  Springfield.  He  became  a  successful 
lawyer. 
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Negroes  used  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  southern  states. 
In  1846  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  strongly  opposed  the  creation  of 
slave  territories. 

Called  to  the  presidency  in  1860,  Lincoln  wisely  guided 
the  Ship  of  State  through  all  the  storm  of  the 
Civil  War. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1865,  President  Lincoln 
was  shot  by  an  assassin  while  attending  the  theater. 
His  death  caused  the  greatest  grief  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Lincoln  was  admired  by  people  all  over  the  world. 
His  sterling  qualities  were  patriotism,  discretion, 
honesty,  moral  courage,  and  wisdom. 

No  man  ever  had  a  more  remarkable  career  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Solely  by  his  own  merits,  he  won 
his  way  from  the  poor  backwoods  log  cabin  to  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  known. 


PART  IV 
Verses  for  Familiar  Tunes 

Note:  All  the  "familiar  tunes"  named  in  this  depart- 
ment may  be  found  in  "The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs," 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  this  book. 

Song  of  the  Union 

Tune:  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp" 

I 

When  our  nation  sought  a  man  who  should  lead  his 
people  forth 

In  the  cause  which  tried  men's  souls  through  years 
of  strife, 
Abraham  Lincoln  strode  before,  consecrating  civil  war 

By  the  greatness  of  his  leadership  and  life. 
Chorus — 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  people,  marching, 

Chose  their  captain  for  the  fray, 
And  beneath  the  starry  flag  of  a  land  to  freedom  sworn, 

Led  a  race  from  gloom  and  darkness  into  day. 

II 

When  the  nation's  leader  called  to  her  brave  and  loyal 
sons 

To  go  forth  and  risk  their  lives  in  dreadful  war, 
How  they   hearkened  to  the  call,   faced  the  danger, 
death  and  all, 

And  preserved  the  Union,  one  for  evermore! 
Chorus — 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  were  marching; 

Their  young  lives  they  freely  gave; 
And  beneath  the  starry  flag  our  great  Union  lives  to-day 

Just  because  the  boys  of  long  ago  were  brave. 
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Lincoln  Day 

Tune :  "My  Maryland" 

Again  we  meet  to  celebrate 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 
To  tell  the  tale  to  small  and  great — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 
A  life  of  manly  energy, 
A  life  of  true  integrity, 
It  tells  of  conquest  still  to  me — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 

A  noble  man,  a  patriot — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 
His  life  with  deeds  of  glory  fraught — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 
Our  land  is  one,  the  slave  is  free; 
America  and  chivalry 
Have  set  the  pace  for  time  to  be — 

Lincoln  Day,  yes,  Lincoln  Day! 

lie  prayed  to  God  for  help  in  war — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 
And  strength  was  his  from  heaven  afar— 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 
The  flag  is  one  from  shore  to  shore, 
Our  land  is  free,  and  evermore! 
To-day  we  sing  the  conqueror — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 

Why  was  he  great?     Why  celebrate 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day? 
His  noble  manhood  made  him  great — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day? 
His  loyalty  to  truth  and  right, 
His  faith  in  God  to  win  the  fight, 
Have  wrought  a  name  in  glory  bright — 

Lincoln  Day,  our  Lincoln  Day! 

—B.  F.  M.  Sours. 
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Lincoln 

Tune:  "Juanita" 


In  a  log  cabin, 

When  he  was  a  little  boy, 
Lived  our  good  Lincoln, 

Work  his  only  joy. 
He  was  oft  discouraged, 

Sad  and  sorrowful  his  heart. 
Though  he  never  faltered, 

Always  did  his  part. 
Chorus — 

Lincoln,  dear  old  Lincoln, 

We  will  sing  his  praise  to  you; 
Lincoln,  dear  old  Lincoln, 

Noble,  kind  and  true. 

II 

Many  years  after, 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  man, 
He  still  helped  others, 

Just  as  great  men  can. 
How  he  served  our  nation 

In  a  time  of  greatest  need 
Always  is  repeated 

As  a  noble  deed. 


PART  V 
Quotations  about  Lincoln 

A  patriot  without  a  superior,  his  monument  is  a 
country  preserved. — C.  S.  Harrington. 

The  purest  of  men,  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  the  most 
sincere  and  devoted  patriot,  the  loveliest  character  of 
American  statesmen. — Charles  Foster. 

Patriot,  statesman,  emancipator,  his  name  is  immor- 
tal, and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  through  all  the 
advancing  ages. — W.  H.  Gibson. 

Under  the  providence  of  God  he  was,  next  to  Wash- 
ington, the  greatest  instrument  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  our  country;  and  this 
was  brought  about  chiefly  through  his  strict  and  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  Constitution  of  his  country. — 
Peter  Cooper. 

A  patriot  without  guile,  a  politician  without  cun- 
ning or  selfishness,  a  statesman  of  partial  sense  rather 
than  fine-spun  theory. — John  Sherman. 

His  wisdom,  his  accurate  perceptions,  his  vigor  of 
intellect,  his  humor,  and  his  unselfish  patriotism  are 
known  to  all. — Cyrus  Northrup. 

He  was  a  patriot  who  was  ever  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  his  patriotism. — Abram  S. 
Hewitt. 

Kind,  unpretending,  patient,  laborious,  brave,  wise, 
great  and  good, — such  was  Abraham  Lincoln. — Theodore 
Frelinghuysen . 
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He  was  one  whom  responsibility  educated,  and  he 
showed  himself  more  and  more  equal  to  duty  as  year 
after  year  laid  on  him  ever  fresh  burdens.  God-given 
and  God-led  and  sustained  we  must  ever  believe  him. 
—  Wendell  Phillips. 

A  man  of  great  ability,  pure  patriotism,  unselfish 
nature,  full  of  forgiveness  to  his  enemies,  bearing 
malice  toward  none,  he  proved  to  be  the  man  above  all 
others  for  the  great  struggle  through  which  the  nation 
had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  greatest  in  the 
family  of  nations.  His  fame  will  grow  brighter  as 
time  passes  and  his  great  work  is  better  understood. — 
U.  S.  Grant. 

American  nature  must  grow  like  our  President,  in 
his  truth,  his  independence,  his  religion  and  his  wide 
humanity.  Then  peace  shall  come,  that  knows  no  war, 
and  law  that  knows  no  treason;  and  full  of  his  spirit  a 
grateful  land  shall  gather  round  his  grave,  and  with 
the  daily  psalm  of  prosperous  and  righteous  living, 
thank  God  forever  for  his  life  and  death. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

A  man  of  destiny,  with  character  made  and  molded 
by  Divine  power  to  save  a  nation  from  perdition. — 
William  H.  Seward. 

O  Illinois,  we  took  him  from  your  midst,  an  un- 
tried man  from  among  the  people!  Behold,  we  return 
him  a  mighty  conqueror!  Not  thine,  but  the  Nation's; 
not  ours,  but  the  world's!  Give  him  place,  ye  prairies! 
In  the  midst  of  this  great  continent  his  dust  shall  rest, 
a  sacred  treasure  to  myriads  who  shall  pilgrim  to  that 
shrine  to  kindle  anew  their  zeal  and  patriotism. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  grave  that  receives  the  remains  of  Lincoln  re- 
ceives a  costly  sacrifice  to  the  Union;  the  monument 
which  will  rise  over  his  body  will  bear  witness  to  the 
Union;  his  endearing  memory  will  assist  during  count- 
less ages  to  bind  the  States  together  and  to  incite  to 
the  love  of  our  one  undivided,  indivisible  country. — 
George  Bancroft. 
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He  had  a  face  and  manner  which  disarmed  suspicion, 
which  inspired  confidence,  which  confirmed  good  will. 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

His  chief  object,  the  ideal  to  which  his  whole  soul 
was  devoted,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union. — 
Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Such  a  life  and  character  will  be  treasured  forever 
as  the  sacred  possession  of  the  American  people  and  of 
mankind. — James  A.  Garfield. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  great  rulers  whose  wisdom 
increased  with  his  power,  and  whose  spirit  grew  gentler 
and  tenderer  as  his  triumphs  were  multiplied. — James 
A.  Garfield. 

Abraham  Lincoln  cannot  be  compared  with  any  other 
man.  He  stands  alone.  More  and  more,  as  time  goes 
on,  does  his  work  impress  itself  upon  the  world.  His 
genius  was  fitted  exactly  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  lived  and  labored.  He  is  the  conspicuous 
example  of  the  truth  that  an  all-wise  Providence  pro- 
vides the  man  for  the  emergency. — James S.  Sherman. 

Lincoln  loved  the  truth  for  truth's  sake.  He  would 
not  argue  from  a  false  premise;  or  be  deceived  him- 
self, or  deceive  others,  by  a  false  conclusion.  He  did 
not  seek  to  say  merely  the  thing  which  was  best  for 
that  day's  debate,  but  the  thing  which  would  stand  the 
test  of  time  and  square  itself  with  eternal  justice. 
His  logic  was  severe  and  faultless;  he  did  not  resort  to 
fallacy. — James  G.  Blaine. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  should  never  be  passed  by  in 
silence  by  old  or  young.  He  touched  the  log  cabin  and 
it  became  the  palace  in  which  greatness  was  nurtured. 
He  touched  the  forest  and  it  became  to  him  a  church 
in  which  the  purest  and  noblest  worship  of  God  was 
observed.  In  Lincoln  there  was  always  some  quality 
which  fastened  him  to  the  people  and  taught  them  to 
keep  time  to  the  music  of  his  heart.  He  reveals  to  us 
the  beauty  of  plain  backwoods  honesty. — David  Swing. 

I  have  known  Abraham  Lincoln  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.     There  were  many   points  of  sympathy  be- 
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tween  us  when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We  were  both 
comparatively  boys,  and  both  struggling  with  poverty 
in  a  strange  land.  He  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men 
who  perform  with  admirable  skill  everything  they  un- 
dertake. I  met  him  in  the  legislature,  and  had  sym- 
pathy with  him  because  of  the  up-hill  struggle  we  both 
had  in  life.  He  could  beat  any  of  the  boys  wrestling, 
or  running  a  foot-race,  in  pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a 
copper.  I  sympathized  with  him  because  he  was  strug- 
gling with  difficulties,  and  so  was  I. — Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

Mothers  shall  teach  his  name  to  their  lisping  chil- 
dren. The  youth  of  our  land  shall  emulate  his  virtues. 
Statesmen  shall  study  his  record  and  learn  lessons  of 
wisdom.  Mute  though  his  lips  be,  yet  they  still  speak. 
Hushed  is  his  voice,  but  its  echoes  of  liberty  are  ring- 
ing through  the  world,  and  the  sons  of  bondage  listen 
with  joy.—  Matthew  Simpson. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world.  Being  denied  the  advan- 
tages of  an  early  education,  he  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle and  became  learned  in  the  law,  eloquent  in  speech 
and  a  master  of  classic  English;  but  what  made  him 
really  great  was  his  great  heart  and  marvelous  judg- 
ment.— Eben  S.  Draper. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  boyhood  habits  with  regard  to 
the  appetites  and  passions  were  so  wise  that  when  he 
became  a  man  he  was  in  the  possession  of  a  body  so 
beneficial,  a  mind  so  molded,  a  soul  so  sacred,  and  a 
vision  so  vigorous,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Nation's 
darkest  days  he  bore  the  cruel  cross  with  such  manli- 
ness and  divinity  of  devotion  as  to  leave  upon  the 
school  of  time  the  name  of  the  matchless  American. 
— S.  T.  Jackson. 

Lincoln  was  cradled  in  a  cabin  and  swathed  in  pov- 
erty. He  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  righteousness. 
He  sought  not  his  own,  but  another's  good.  He  was 
strong  and  brave,  but  tender  as  he  was  brave.  He 
made  simple  truth  and  service  to  men  his  religion. 
He  walked  modestly  before  the  people.     He  freed  a 
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race  and  pointed  it  to  its  own  reaemption.  He  saved 
the  Union  of  the  States  and  secured  the  perpetual  peace 
of  the  nation.  He  finished  his  course  and  kept  his 
faith.- — Samuel  J.  Elder. 

It  is  the  great  boon  of  such  characters  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's that  they  reunite  what  God  has  joined  together 
and  man  has  put  asunder.  In  him  was  vindicated  the 
greatness  of  real  goodness  and  the  goodness  of  real 
greatness. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  more  the  man  as  he  was  is  known,  the  more  his 
private  and  public  life  is  studied,  the  more  carefully 
his  acts  are  weighed,  the  higher  will  he  rise.  He  has 
passed  into  history.  There  no  lover  of  honesty  and 
integrity,  no  admirer  of  firmness  and  resolution,  no 
sympathizer  with  conscientious  conviction,  no  friend  of 
man,  need  fear  to  leave  Abraham  Lincoln. — Frank 
Crosby. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  finest  example  of  an  un- 
known man  rising  from  obscurity  and  ascending  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  human  grandeur.  The  conspicuous 
causes  which  produced  this  grand  result  were  inborn 
strength,  integrity  of  character,  patriotic  devotion, 
and  the  maturing  influences  of  a  free  country. — James 
Speed. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  Lincoln  was  the  most  abso- 
lute ruler  in  Christendom,  and  this  solely  by  the  hold 
his  good-humored  sagacity  had  laid  on  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  his  countrymen.  Nor  was  this  all, 
for  he  had  drawn  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  of  mankind  also,  to  his  side.  A 
civilian  during  times  of  the  most  captivating  military 
achievements;  awkward,  with  no  skill  in  the  lower 
technicalities  of  manners,  he  left  behind  him  a  fame 
beyond  that  of  any  conqueror,  the  memory  of  a  grace 
higher  than  that  of  outward  person,  and  of  gentleman- 
liness  deeper  than  mere  breeding.  Never  before  that 
startled  April  morning  did  such  multitudes  of  men  shed 
tears  for  the  death  of  one  they  had  never  seen,  as  if 
with  him  a  friendly  presence  had  been  taken  away  from 
their  lives,  leaving  them  colder  and   darker.     Never 
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was  funeral  panegyric  so  eloquent  as  the  silent  look  of 
sympathy  which  strangers  exchanged  when  they  met  on 
that  day.  Their  common  manhood  had  lost  a  kinsman. 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 

There,  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his  even  temper, 
his  fertile  counsel,  his  humanity,  Abraham  Lincoln 
stood  an  heroic  figure  in  the  center  of  an  heroic  epoch. 
He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his 
time.  Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them;  slow  with 
their  slowness,  quickening  his  march  by  theirs,  the 
true  representative  of  this  continent;  an  entirely  public 
man;  father  of  his  country,  the  pulse  of  twenty  mil- 
lions throbbing  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  their  minds 
articulated  by  his  tongue. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having  almost  abso- 
lute power,  he  never  abused  it,  except  on  the  side  of 
mercy.  Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could  not 
awe,  this  divine,  this  loving  man.  He  knew  no  fear 
except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pity- 
ing the  master — seeking  to  conquer  not  persons,  but 
prejudices,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  self-denial, 
the  courage,  the  hope,  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation. 
He  spoke,  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but  to  con- 
vince. He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in  ben- 
ediction. Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest 
civil  war.  He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our  world. — 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

The  shepherd  of  the  people !  that  old  name  that  the 
best  rulers  ever  craved.  What  ruler  ever  won  it  like 
this  dead  President  of  ours?  He  fed  us  with  counsel 
when  we  were  in  doubt,  with  inspiration  when  we 
faltered,  with  caution  when  we  would  be  rash,  with 
calm,  trustful  cheerfulness  through  many  an  hour  when 
our  hearts  were  dark.  He  fed  hungry  souls  all  over 
the  country  with  sympathy  and  consolation.  He  spread 
before  the  whole  land  feast3  of  great  duty,  devotion 
and  patriotism,  on  which  the  land  grew  strong.  He 
taught  us  the  sacredness  of  government,  the  wicked- 
ness of  treason.  He  made  our  souls  glad  and  vigorous 
with  the  love  of  liberty  that  was  his. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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In  his  mentality,  he  shone  in  judgment,  common 
;ense,  consistency,  persistence  and  in  knowledge  of 
men.  In  his  words,  he  was  candid  and  frank,  but  ac- 
curate and  concise,  speaking  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  un- 
adorned, powerful  in  its  simplicity  and  the  subdued 
enthusiasm  of  earnest  thought.  In  his  sentiments,  he 
was  kind  and  patient  and  brave.  No  leader  ever  more 
completely  combined  in  his  personality  the  grace  of 
gentleness  with  rugged  determination.  In  his  morals. 
Truth  was  his  star;  Honesty  the  vital  air  of  his  living. 
In  his  religion,  he  was  faithful  as  a  giant;  Providence 
was  his  stay;  he  walked  with  God. — Luther  Lajlin 
Mills. 

Abraham  Lincoln  developed  into  a  great  military 
man,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  supreme  military  judg- 
ment. If  you  will  study  the  records  of  the  war  and 
study  the  writings  relating  to  it,  you  will  agree  that 
the  greatest  general  we  had,  greater  than  Grant  or 
Thomas,  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  born  leader 
of  men.  He  knew  human  nature;  he  knew  what  chord 
to  strike,  and  he  was  never  afraid  to  strike  it  when  the 
time  had  arrived. — Charles  A.  Dana. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
all  children  of  our  common  country  kneel  at  the  altar  of 
a  reunited  faith.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  lie  in  eternal 
slumber,  side  by  side.  Heroes  all,  they  fell  face  to 
face,  brother  against  brother,  to  expiate  a  nation's  sin. 
The  lonely  firesides  and  unknown  graves,  the  memory 
of  the  loved,  the  yearning  for  the  lost,  the  desolated 
altars  and  the  broken  hopes,  are  past  recall.  The 
wings  of  our  weak  protests  beat  in  vain  against  the 
iron  doors  of  fate.  But  through  the  mingled  tears  that 
fall  alike  upon  the  honored  dead  of  both,  the  North  and^ 
South  turn  hopeful  eyes  to  that  new  future  of  prosper-' 
ity  and  power,  possible  only  in  the  shelter  of  the  dear 
old  flag.  To  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  to  the 
white  man  and  the  black,  to  the  master  and  the  slave, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  God's  providence. — John  M. 
Thurston. 

From  the  union  of  the  colonists,  Puritans  and  Cav- 
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aliers,  from  the  straightening  of  their  purposes  and 
the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through  a 
century,  came  he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  Amer- 
ican; the  first  who  comprehended  within  himself  all  the 
strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of 
this  republic- — Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  sum  of 
Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for  in  his  ardent  nature  were 
fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths  of  his 
great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  He  was  greater 
than  Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier,  in  that  he  was 
American,  and  that  in  his  honest  form  were  first 
gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  his  ideal  gov- 
ernment— charging  it  with  such  a  tremendous  meaning 
and  so  elevating  it  above  human  suffering,  that  martyr- 
dom, though  infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown 
to  a  life  consecrated  from  the  cradle  to  human  liberty. 
Let  us  build  with  reverent  hands  to  the  type  of  this 
simple, but  sublime  life,  in  which  all  types  are  honored . 
— Henry  W.  Grady. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Lincoln  were  his  integrity 
and  common  sense.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  ex- 
celled him  in  eloquence,  in  learning,  and  in  culture, 
but  in  the  quality  that  is  stronger  and  higher  than 
either,  the  quality  that  inspires  confidence  and  courage 
in  times  of  crisis,  he  surpassed  them  all.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  his  career  while  living,  and  fortunate  in  his 
sad  and  tragic  death.  Hardly  in  the  history  of  the. 
human  race  has  a  ruler  died  whose  loss  seemed  to  the 
people  so  near  a  personal  grief,  and  the  power  of  his 
name  increases  steadily.  He  was  neither  orator,  soldier 
nor  scholar,  but  a  leader,  trusted  and  loved  as  few  had 
ever  been.  In  the  historic  struggle  in  which  his  is  the 
great  name,  his  countrymen  felt  that  other  leaders 
might  be  right,  but  he  was  sure  to  be  right. — Frank 
S.  Black. 

What  were  the  traits  of  character  that  made  him 
leader  and  master,  without  a  rival  in  the  greatest  crisis 
in  our  history?  What  gave  him  such  mighty  power? 
Lincoln  had  sublime  faith  in  the  people.  He  walked 
with  and  among  them.  He  recognized  the  importance 
and  power  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  and  was 
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guided  by  it.  Even  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  he 
concealed  little  from  public  inspection.  In  all  that  he 
did,  he  invited  rather  than  evaded  public  examination 
and  criticism.  He  submitted  his  plans  and  purposes, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  public  consideration  with  per- 
fect frankness  and  sincerity.  There  was  such  homely 
simplicity  in  his  character  that  it  could  not  be  hedged 
in  by  the  pomp  of  place,  nor  the  ceremonials  of  high 
official  station.  He  was  so  accessible  to  the  public 
that  he  seemed  to  take  the  whole  people  into  his  confi- 
dence. Here,  perhaps,  was  one  secret  of  his  power. 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  alluding  to  this  characteristic, 
which  was  never  so  conspicuously  manifested  as  during 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  beautifully  illustrated  it 
in  these  memorable  words :  '  'As  a  child  in  a  dark  night, 
on  a  rugged  way,  catches  hold  of  the  hand  of  its  father 
for  guidance  and  support,  Lincoln  clung  fast  to  the 
hand  of  the  people,  and  moved  calmly  through  the 
gloom." — William  McKinley. 

He  was  warm-hearted;  he  was  generous;  he  was 
magnanimous;  he  was  most  truly,  as  he  afterwards  said 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all."  He  had  a  native  genius  far  above 
his  fellows.  Every  fountain  of  his  heart  was  overflow- 
ing with  the  "milk  of  human  kindness."  From  my 
attachment  to  him,  so  much  deeper  was  the  pang  in  my 
own  breast,  as  well  as  of  millions,  at  the  horrible  man- 
ner of  his  "taking  off."  This  was  the  climax  of  our 
troubles,  and  the  spring  from  which  came  unnumbered 
woes.  But  of  those  events,  no  more,  now.  Let  not 
history  confuse  events.  Emancipation  was  not  the 
chief  object  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  issuing  the  Proclamation. 
His  chief  object,  the  idea  to  which  his  whole  soul  was 
devoted,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Pregnant 
as  it  was  with  coming  events,  initiative  as  it  was  of 
ultimate  emancipation,  it  still  originated,  in  point  of 
fact,  more  from  what  was  deemed  the  necessities  of 
war,  than  from  any  purely  humanitarian  view  of  the 
matter.  Life  is  all  a  mist,  and  in  the  dark  our  for- 
tunes meet  us!  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.     He,   in  my  opinion,  was,  like  all  the  rest  of 
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us,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  Providence  above 
us,  that  "Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will." — Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

To  know  him  personally  was  to  love  and  respect  him 
for  his  great  qualities  of  heart  and  head,  and  for  his 
patience  and  patriotism.  With  all  his  disappointments 
from  failures  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted command,  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  gained  his  confidence  but  to  betray  it,  I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  complaint,  nor  cast  a  censure  for 
bad  conduct  or  bad  faith.  It  was  his  nature  to  find 
excuses  for  his  adversaries.  A  man  of  great  ability, 
pure  patriotism,  unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgiveness  to 
his  enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he  proved  to 
be  the  man  above  all  others  for  the  great  struggle 
through  which  the  nation  had  to  pass  to  place  itself 
among  the  greatest  in  the  family  of  nations.  In  his 
death  the  nation  lost  its  greatest  hero ;  in  his  death  the 
South  lost  its  most  just  friend. — Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


PART  VI 
Anecdotes  of  Lincoln 

A  QUEER  MILITARY  COMMAND 

Lincoln's  first  experience  in  drilling  his  company  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War— "I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me," 
said  he,  "remember  the  proper  word  of  command  for 
getting  my  company  endwise  so  that  it  could  get 
through  the  gate;  so  I  shouted:  'This  company  is  dis- 
missed for  two  minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  again  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gate.'  " 

SHE  THOUGHT  LINCOLN  BEAUTIFUL 

A  little  girl  who  had  been  told  that  the  President 
was  very  homely,  was  taken  by  her  father  to  see  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  Lincoln's  great  love 
for  children  easily  won  her  confidence.  He  took  her 
upon  his  knee  and  chatted  with  her  for  a  moment  in 
his  merry  way,  when  she  turned  to  her  father  and  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  Pa!  he  isn't  ugly  at  all;  he's  just 
beautiful!" 

DIDN'T  MIND  THE  PROSPECT 

During  a  conversation  on  the  approaching  election  in 
1864,  a  gentleman  remarked  to  President  Lincoln  that 
nothing  could  defeat  him  but  Grant's  capture  of  Rich- 
mond, to  be  followed  by  his  nomination  at  Chicago  and 
acceptance.  "Well,"  said  the  President,  "I  feel  very 
much  like  the  man  who  said  he  didn't  want  to  die  par- 
ticularly, but  if  he  had  got  to  die,  that  was  precisely 
the  disease  he  would  like  to  die  of." 
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LINCOLN'S  PRAYER 

It  is  told  of  Lincoln  that  he  called  upon  General 
Sickles,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  field  to  Wash- 
ington, having  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg.  After  answer- 
ing questions  upon  every  detail  of  that  great  crucial 
battle,  General  Sickles  asked:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  what  did 
you  think  of  Gettysburg?  Were  you  much  concerned 
about  it?"  Lincoln  replied,  "I  thought  very  little 
about  Gettysburg,  and  I  had  no  concern  about  it." 

The  general  expressed  great  surprise,  and  said  that 
he  had  understood  that  the  capital  was  in  a  great  panic, 
and  asked  why  the  President  was  so  free  from  concern. 
"Well,"  replied  the  simple-minded  Lincoln,  "I  will  tell 
you,  if  you  will  not  tell  anybody  about  it.  Before  that 
battle  I  went  into  my  room  at  the  White  House.  I 
knelt  on  my  knees,  and  I  prayed  to  God  as  I  had  never 
prayed  to  Him  before,  and  I  told  Him  if  He  would  stand 
by  us  at  Gettysburg,  I  would  stand  by  Him;  and  He 
did,  and  I  shall.  And  when  I  arose  from  my  knees,  I 
imagined  I  saw  a  spirit  that  told  me  I  need  not  trouble 
about  Gettysburg." 

PROPER  LENGTH  OF  A  MAN'S  LEGS 

Friends  were  gossiping  in  Lincoln's  presence  upon 
what  they  considered  the  proper  length  of  a  man's  legs, 
and  finally  appealed  to  him. 

"Abe,  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 

Lincoln  had  a  far-away  look,  as  he  sat  with  one  leg 
twisted  around  the  other,  but  he  responded  to  the 
question. 

"Think  about  what?" 

"Well,  we're  talking  about  the  proper  length  of  a 
man's  legs.  We  think  yours  are  too  long  and  Doug- 
las's too  short,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  is  the  proper  length?" 

"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  "that's  a  matter  that  I've 
never  given  any  thought  to,  so,  of  course,  I  may  be 
mistaken;  but  my  first  impression  is  that  a  man's  legs 
ought  to  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the 
ground." 
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WHY  HE  WAS  CALLED  "HONEST  ABE" 

While  Lincoln  was  clerking-  in  a  grocery  at  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  he  discovered  he  had  taken  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  too  much  from  a  customer,  so  he  walked 
three  miles  that  evening  after  store  closed  to  return 
the  money.  This  and  other  similar  acts  caused  him  to 
be  called  "Honest  Abe." 

GOOD  ADVICE 

"I  believe  I'll  sit  down,"  said  Stanton,  "and  give 
that  man  a  piece  of  my  mind."  "Do  so,"  said  Lin- 
coln; "write  him  now,  while  you  have  it  on  your  mind. 
Make  it  sharp;  cut  him  all  up."  Stanton  did  not  need 
a  second  invitation.  It  was  a  bone  crusher  which  he 
read  to  the  President.  "That's  right,"  said  Abe; 
"that's  a  good  one."  "Whom  can  I  get  to  send  it  by?" 
mused  the  secretary.  "Send  it!"  replied  Lincoln; 
"send  it!  Why,  don't  send  it  at  all.  Tear  it  up.  You 
have  freed  your  mind  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Tear  it  up.  You  never  want  to  send 
such  letters;    I  never  do." 

LINCOLN'S  PROMISE 

Once,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  friend  criticized  him  for  his  seeming  rudeness 
in  declining  to  test  the  rare  wines  provided  by  their 
host,  urging  as  a  reason  for  the  reproof ,  "There  is  cer- 
tainly no  danger  of  a  man  of  your  years  and  habits  be- 
coming addicted  to  its  use." 

"I  mean  no  disrespect,  John,"  answered  Lincoln, 
"but  I  promised  my  precious  mother  a  few  days  before 
she  died  that  I  would  never  use  anything  intoxicating 
as  a  beverage,  and  I  consider  that  promise  as  binding 
today  as  it  was  the  day  I  gave  it." 

"There  is  a  difference  between  a  child  surrounded  by 
a  rough  class  of  drinkers  and  a  man  in  a  home  of  re- 
finement," insisted  the  friend. 

"But  a  promise  is  a  promise  forever,  John,  and 
when  made  to  a  mother  it  is  doubly  binding,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln. 
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SAID  HE  WOULD  HIT  SLAVERY 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  he  took  a 
flat  boat  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans. 
While  there  he  went  to  the  slave  market  many  times. 
He  saw  old  men  beaten  by  their  masters.  Wives  were 
sold  and  taken  away  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers 
sold  away  from  their  dear  little  babies.  Every  time  he 
went  it  made  his  heart  ache. 

One  day  he  turned  to  his  friends  who  were  with  him 
and  said:  "Come  away,  boys.  If  I  ever  get  the  chance 
to  hit  that  thing  I'll  hit  it  hard!"  He  spoke  as  a 
prophet,  for  he  did  get  the  chance.  He  did  hit  slavery, 
and  he  hit  it  so  hard  that  it  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

LINCOLN'S  TELEGRAM 

The  President  telegraphed  to  General  Hooker  in  1863 
in  the  following  words:  "If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is 
at  Martinsburg,  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the  an- 
imal must  be  slim  somewhere?  Could  you  not  break 
him?" 

CARRYING  A  GIRL'S  TRUNK 

Lincoln,  while  member  of  Congress,  was  going  down 
the  street  in  Springfield,  111.,  one  morning,  when  he 
saw  a  little  girl  standing  at  the  gate  with  her  hat  and 
gloves  on,  as  if  ready  for  a  journey,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  inquired  Lincoln.  She 
poured  her  broken  little  heart  out  to  him,  telling  how 
she  had  arranged  to  take  her  first  trip  on  the  cars  that 
day,  and  the  expressman  had  failed  to  come  for  her 
trunk,  and  she  was  going  to  miss  the  train. 

"How  big  is  the  trunk?  There's  still  time,  if  it 
isn't  too  big." 

She  took  him  to  her  room,  where  her  little,  old- 
fashioned  trunk  stood,  locked  and  tied.  "Oh!"  he 
cried,  "wipe  your  eyes  and  come  on  quick."  And 
before  she  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  had 
shouldered  the  trunk,  was  downstairs  and  striding  out 
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of  the  yard.  Down  the  street  he  went,  as  fast  as  his 
long  legs  could  carry  him.  The  little  girl  trotted  be- 
hind him,  drying  her  tears  as  she  went.  They  reached 
the  station  in  time. 

WHY  LINCOLN  WORE  A  BEARD 

Not  long  after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  in  1860, 
Lincoln  received  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  living  in 
Westfield,  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Grace  Bedell. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  seen  his  picture  and  that  she 
thought  "he  would  be  a  better  looking  man  if  he  would 
let  his  beard  grow."  In  February  1861,  when  Lincoln 
was  making  a  speech  in  Westfield,  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  he  made  a  reference  to 
this  letter  and  asked  if  the  little  girl  were  present. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case  and  Lincoln,  calling  her  to 
him,  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Then, 
turning  to  his  audience,  he  said  that  he  meant  always 
to  let  his  beard  grow,  and  he  kept  his  word  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

A  POLITE  CRITICISM 

Mr.  Lincoln's  good  nature  was  such  that  even  in  the 
busy  war  times  he  received  almost  everybody  who  had 
a  grievance,  and  would  even  give  precious  time  to  those 
who  had  no  particular  claim  upon  his  attention.  On 
one  occasion  an  author  called  upon  him  to  read  him  a 
long  manuscript  on  an  abstruse  subject.  Mr.  Lincoln 
heard  him  through  patiently  and  when  the  author 
looked  up  to  him  for  his  opinion,  responded:  "Well, 
for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  I  should  think 
that  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  would  like." 

A  COMPARISON 

Shortly  after  he  was  inaugurated,  when  office-seekers 
were  besieging  him,  and  important  news  of  the  out- 
break in  the  South  was  coming  to  him  hourly,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  said,  "I  am  like  a  man  so  busy  in  letting 
rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house,  that  he  can  not  stop  to 
put  out  the  fire  that  is  burning  the  other  end." 
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HE  WAS  RICH 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  practicing  law  in  Springfield 
he  received  a  letter  from  New  York  asking  about  the 
financial  standing  of  a  brother  lawyer.  He  wrote:  "I 
know  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  inquire.  He  has  a 
wife  and  baby  that  ought  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  any  one;  a  table  for  his  books  and  papers 
worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  a  big  rat-hole  in 
the  corner  of  his  office  that  is  worth  looking  into." 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  BIRDS 

Once  when  a  party  of  his  friends  on  a  judicial  cir- 
cuit stopped  to  water  their  horses,  Lincoln  was  not 
there.  His  companion  on  the  way  was  asked  of  his 
whereabouts.  He  replied  that  the  last  he  had  seen  of 
Lincoln  he  was  hunting  around  for  a  bird's  nest,  two 
of  the  former  occupants  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  wind  had  blown  the  tiny  nestlings  from  their  snug 
little  home  and  the  great-hearted  man  was  trying  to 
find  the  nest  for  the  wee,  helpless  chirpers.  The  same 
great  heart  which  felt  the  human  cry  of  pain  as  keenly 
as  the  bewildered  cry  of  the  little  birds  gave  its  last 
throb  to  restore  little  black  nestlings  to  the  warm  com- 
fort of  free  homes  protected  by  the  law. 

ATTENTION  TO  SMALL  THINGS 

When  Lincoln  was  in  Springfield,  111.,  he  met  a  little 
boy  who  was  introduced  to  him,  and  who  was  allowed 
the  honor  of  shaking  his  hand.  The  boy  boasted  of  the 
incident  among  his  school  fellows,  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve him.  Young  America  was  not  daunted,  but  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lincoln  telling  him  of  his  trouble.  He  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

"Executive  Mansion, 

"March  19,  1861. 
"Whom  it  may  Concern: 

"I  cTd  see  and  talk  with   Master  George  Evans 
Patten,  last  May,  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
"Respectfully, 

"A.  Lincoln." 
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This  silenced  the  unbelievers,  and  from  a  derided  and 
scorned  object,  young  George  Evans  Patten  became  the 
envy  of  the  other  boys.  It  is  astonishing  that  Lincoln 
at  this  anxious  time,  with  the  multiplicity  of  things 
demanding  his  attention,  should  have  found  time  to 
heed  the  request  of  a  mere  schoolboy  on  a  matter  which 
was  of  absolutely  no  importance  except  to  the  boy  him- 
self. It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  could  and 
would  find  time  to  remedy  an  injustice  whenever 
brought  to  his  notice,  however  humble  the  subject  of 
it  might  be. 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  PIG 

Lincoln  was  one  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
dressed  in  their  best,  journeying  along  a  country  road. 
Their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  distressed  squeal- 
ings  of  a  pig.  There  it  was  by  the  roadside,  caught 
in  a  fence.  Of  course  a  general  laugh  followed.  To 
the  astonishment  of  all,  Lincoln,  clad  as  he  was,  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  released  the  poor  animal. 
He  could  not  see  even  an  occupant  of  the  pig  sty  suf- 
fer without  feelings  of  sympathy. 

THE  DYING  SOLDIER  BOY 

One  day  in  May,  1863,  while  the  great  war  was  rag- 
ing between  the  North  and  the  South,  President  Lin- 
coln paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  military  hospitals.  He 
had  spoken  many  cheering  words  of  sympathy  to  the 
wounded  as  he  proceeded  through  the  various  wards, 
and  now  he  was  at  the  bedside  of  a  Vermont  boy  of 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  lay  there  mortally 
wounded. 

Taking  the  dying  boy's  thin,  white  hands  in  his  own, 
the  President  said,  in  a  tender  tone;  "Well,  my  poor 
boy,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  young  fellow  looked  up  into  the  President's 
kindly  face  and  asked,  "Won't  you  write  to  my  mother 
tor  me?" 

"That  I  will,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  calling 
for  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
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of  the  bed  and  wrote  from  the  boy's  dictation.  It  was 
a  long  letter,  but  the  President  betrayed  no  sign  of 
weariness.  When  it  was  finished,  he  rose,  saying;  "I 
will  post  this  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  my  office.  Now, 
is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you?" 

The  boy  looked  up  appeal ingly  to  the  President. 
"Won't  you  stay  with  me?"  he  asked.  "I  do  want  to 
hold  on  to  your  hand." 

Mr.  Lincoln  understood  the  boy's  meaning.  The  ap- 
peal was  too  strong  for  him  to  resist;  so  he  sat  down 
by  his  side  and  took  hold  of  his  hand.  For  two  hours 
the  President  sat  there  patiently  as  though  he  had  been 
the  boy's  father. 

When  the  end  came  he  bent  over  and  folded  the  boy's 
thin  hands  over  his  breast.  As  he  did  so,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  when,  soon  afterward,  he  left  the  hospital, 
they  were  still  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 


PART  VII 
Lincoln  Epigrams 

Liberty  is  your  birthright. 

Revolutionize  through  the  ballot  box. 

I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 

The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  states. 

Killing  the  dog  doesn't  cure  the  bite. 

Working  men  are  the  basis  of  all  governments. 

All  the  world's  a  mine  and  every  man  a  miner. 

Give  us  a  little  more  light  and  a  little  less  noise. 

We  cannot  escape  history. 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

Stand  fast  to  the  Union  and  the  old  flag. 

Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  it  so. 

Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream. 

This  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

You'll  never  regret  what  you  don't  write. 

Better  hatch  the  egg  than  smash  it. 

Many  have  got  into  a  habit  of  being  dissatisfied. 

Let  them  laugh,  as  long  as  the  thing  works  well. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  obstacle,  plough  around  it. 

God  must  like  common  people  or  He  would  not  have 
made  so  many. 
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Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living,  patriotic  men 
are  better  than  gold. 

This  country  with  its  institutions  Delongs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  it. 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,   its 
people,  and  its  laws. 

You  must  remember  that  some  things  legally  right 
are  not  morally  right. 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for 
themselves;  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 

I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by, 
and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by. 

My  experience  and  observation  have  been  that  those 
who  promise  the  most  do  the  least. 

The  face  of  an  old  friend  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
through  dark  and  gloomy  clouds. 

This  government  is  expressly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  general  welfare. 

I  remember  my  mother's  prayers,  and  they  have  al- 
ways followed  me.     They  have  clung  to  me  all  my  life. 

"I  have  made  it  the  rule  of  my  life,"  said  the  old  ■ 
parson,  "not  to  cross  Fox  River  until  I  get  to  it." 

I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the 
overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

No  human  counsel  has  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal 
hand  worked  out,  these  great  things. 

When  you  have  an  elephant  on  hand,   and  he  wants 
to  run  away,  better  let  him  run. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  man  with- 
out that  other  man's  consent. 

Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend 
and  foe. 

All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my 
angel  mother. 
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I  believe  this  government  cannot  permanently  endure 
half -slave  and  half -free. 

This  government  must  be  preserved  in  spite  of  the 
acts  of  any  man  or  set  of  men. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
those  who  toil  up  from  poverty. 

I  have  one  vote  and  I  shall  always  cast  that  against 
wrong  as  long  as  I  live.     This  is  my  right  to  do. 

I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events,  but  confess 
plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me. 

I  am  like  the  boy  that  stubbed  his  tee;  hurt  too 
much  to  laugh  and  too  big  to  cry. 

Thirty  years  I  have  been  a  temperance  man,  and  am 
too  old  to  change. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place,  then 
stand  firm. 

What  use  to  me  would  be  a  second  .erm  if  I  had  no 
country? 

Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of  human  nature 
that  ever  wrote. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be  right  than  at  all 
times  to  be  wrong. 

A  private  soldier  has  as  much  right  to  justice  as  a 
major-general. 

If  men  never  began  to  drink  they  would  never  be- 
come drunkards. 

Don't  shoot  too  nigh — aim  low  and  the  common  peo- 
ple will  understand. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  semi-colon:  it  is  a 
mighty  handy  little  fellow. 

Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  purpose  between  the  Almighty  and 
them. 
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If  I  send  a  man  to  buy  a  horse  for  me,  I  expect  him 
to  tell  me  his  points — not  how  many  hairs  are  in  his 
tail. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  Divine  bless- 
ing-, and  on  the  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for 
support. 

Whatever  is  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  honest,  struggling,  laboring  man,  I  am  for  that 
thing. 

I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right;  stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when 
he  goes  wrong. 

Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who 
know  me  best  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  where  I  thought  it  would  grow. 

If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
the  principle  of  Liberty,  I  was  about  to  say,  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  un- 
derstand it. 

Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim 
at  the  elevation  of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever 
tends  to  degrade  them. 

The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that  in- 
temperance is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
of  all  evils  among  mankind. 

I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
right;  but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I 
and  this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. 

I  am  profitably  engaged  reading  the  Bible.  Take  all 
of  this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance 
on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man. 

Without  guile,  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew 
our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and 
with  manly  hearts. 
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Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently  to  build  one  for 
himself. 

You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  world's  history  hitherto  that 
"might  makes  right;"  it  is  for  us  and  for  our  times 
to  reverse  the  maxim,  and  to  show  that  right  makes 
might. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  woman  were  ap- 
plied to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them 
justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  God  bless 
the  women  of  America. 

If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  His  eternal 
truth  and  justice,  be  on  our  side  of  the  North,  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of 
the  universe,  will  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  through  this  as 
He  has  through  all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country. 

While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance, 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  wickedness  or  folly, 
can  very  seriously  injure  the  government  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years. 

Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  repeal  all  com- 
promises, repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  re- 
peal all  past  history,  still  you  cannot  repeal  human 
nature. 

To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person  on  account  of 
his  color  and  for  no  offense  against  the  laws  of  war,  is 
a  relapse  into  barbarism  and  a  crime  against  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress 
by  mob  law.  Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  appeal 
from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  they  who  take  such 
appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  costs. 
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I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon 
this  footstool  if  I,  for  one  day,  thought  that  I  could 
discharge  the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I 
came  into  this  place  without  the  aid  and  enlightenment 
of  One  who  is  wiser  and  stronger  than  all  others. 

Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefited 
by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it  of  all  intoxica- 
ting drinks  seems  to  me  not  now  an  open  question. 
Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative  with 
their  tongues,  and  I  believe  all  the  rest  acknowledge  it 
in  their  hearts. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Cap- 
ital is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  su- 
perior of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  con- 
sideration. Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  proba- 
bly always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal producing  mutual  benefits. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her  lap.  Let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries, 
and  in  colleges.  Let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling- 
books,  and  in  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  po- 
litical religion  of  the  nation. 


PART  VIII 
Dialogues  and  Plays 

Telling  about   Lincoln 

For  Six  Pupils 
First  Pupil — 

I  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  little  child, 
Whose  home  was  in  the  backwoods  wild; 
Who,  ere  he  reached  the  age  of  ten, 
Worked  with  his  axe,  as  a  man  among  men; 
Little  he  knew  of  childhood's  joys, 
Nothing  of  childhood's  games  and  toys; 
What  he  called  home,  a  cabin  rude, — 
All  his  surroundings  rough  and  crude. 

Second  Pupil — 

I  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  half-grown  lad, 
In  simple  home-spun  garments  clad; 
Working  by  day,  learning  by  night, 
Reading  his  books  by  the  pine-knot's  light; 
Writing  letters  for  backwoodsmen, 
Who  could  use  a  rifle  but  not  a  pen; 
Garnering  wisdom  patiently, 
Ever  striving  wiser  to  be. 

Third  Pupil — 
I  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  awkward  youth; 
Honest,  industrious,  lover  of  truth; 
Splitting  fence  rails  with  careful  pains, 
To  earn  his  clothing  of  home-made  jeans; 
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Now  in  a  flat-boat,  then  in  a  store, 
But  thinking  and  learning  more  and  more; 
Awkward,  unpolished,  but  doing  each  day 
All  that  he  could  in  the  very  best  way. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

I  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  young  man  who 
Steadfastly  did  what  he  found  to  do; 
•  Facing  all  trouble  with  calmness  and  grit, 
Winning  all  hearts  by  his  wisdom  and  wit; 
In  his  spare  moments  studying  law, 
Till  came  the  moment  that  he  was  called  for 
To  serve  in  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
Where  his  first  laurels  were  won  in  debate. 

Fifth  Pupil— 

I  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  Statesman  brave, 
Boldly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  slave; 
Hated  by  some  with  a  terrible  hate, 
Well  loved  by  others,  and  deemed  good  and  great; 
Earnest  in  manner,  simple  and  true, 
But  forcible,  soul-stirring,  eloquent  too; 
Heedless  of  ridicule,  censure  or  slight, 
Saying  and  doing  the  things  he  thought  right. 

Sixth  Pupil — 

I  speak  of  Lincoln,  the  ruler  great, 

Who  wisely  guided  the  Ship  of  State, 

When  War's  fierce  storm  swept  over  the  land, 

And  Peril  loomed  dark  on  every  hand; 

Calm  and  undaunted  at  the  wheel 

He  steadfast  stood  through  woe  and  weal, 

Until  the  seas  grew  calm  once  more, 

And  the  stout  Ship  came  safe  to  shore. 

— Hope  Nelson. 

Why  We  Love  Lincoln 

For  Four  Pupils 
All- 
Why  we  hold  Lincoln's  name  so  dear, 
We  wish  to  tell  to  each  one  here. 
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First  Pupil — 

Lincoln,  you  will  ever  find, 

To  bird  or  beast  was  always  kind. 
Second  Pupil — 

Lincoln  was  not  afraid  of  work; 

Though  hard  the  task,  he'd  never  shirk. 
Third  Pupil — 

He  was  not  afraid  to  do  the  right, 

Brave  and  honest  in  God's  sight. 
Fourth  Pupil — 

True  to  his  mother,  and  always  kind, 

An  honest  life,  and  cheerful  mind. 
All— 

Why  we  love  Lincoln,  we  have  told  to  you: 

He  was  kind  and  honest,  brave  and  true. 

The  Story  of  Lincoln 

For  Nine  Pupils  . 

First  Pupil — 
Please  listen,  dear  friends,  while  little  ones  tell 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln  we  love  so  well. 
He  was  born  in  Kentucky  years  ago, 
The  twelfth  of  February,  this  much  I  know. 

Second  Pupil — 
His  home  a  log  cabin,  his  parents  were  poor, 
Many  trials  and  hardships  he  had  to  endure; 
He  had  not,  as  we  have,  good  teachers,  and  few 
Were  the  books  from  which  most  of  his  knowledge  he 
drew. 

Third  Pupil — 
Oh,  sad  was  his  heart  when  his  dear  mother  died, 
And  no  preacher  to  pray  the  lone  mourner  beside. 
Poor  lad!  he  was  only  nine  years  that  sad  day, 
When  in  the  dark  grave  she  was  hidden  away. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

His  heart  was  so  tender,  I  know  he  was  kind, 
For  when  the  poor  doggie  was  crying  behind, 
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He  waded  the  dark,  muddy  stream,  and  the  cur 
Took  up  in  his  strong  arms  and  carried  him  o'er. 

Fifth  Pupil  — 
I  know  he  was  honest;  he  never  could  bear 
To  wrong  any  one  in  the  least,  if  aware; 
Have  you  heard  how  he  walked  three  long  miles  ere  he 

slept, 
To  return  the  change  he  unwittingly  kept? 

Sixth  Pupil  — 
So  manly,  so  humble,  so  noble,  so  brave, 
The  foe  of  the  bully,  the  friend  of  the  slave, 
No  wonder  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  won, 
"Who  made  him  the  president,  March,  '61. 

Seventh  Pupil  — 
September  in  eighteen  sixty-two, — 
Throughout  all  the  world  the  glad  tidings  flew! 
When  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  poor  slaves'  liberty, 
And  said  all  in  bondage  hereafter  were  free. 

Eighth  Pupil — ■ 
For  freedom  he  labored,  for  freedom  he  died, 
For  weak  ones,  and  helpless,  like  Him  crucified; 
How  the  heart  of  the  nation  with  sorrow  did  swell, 
When  he  by  the  hand  of  the  murderer  fell. 

Ninth  Pupil  — 
About  Abraham  Lincoln,  this  one  thing  I  know, 
He  will  long  be  remembered  by  high  and  by  low, 
A  great  object  lesson — that  one  humbly  born 
May  rise  and  the  highest  position  adorn. 

• — Annie  W.  Woodruff. 

Historical  Exercise  for  Little  People 

For  Twenty-eight  Pupils 

First  Pupil — A  little  loghouse  once  stood  in  the 
woods  of  Kentucky. 

Second  Pupil — There  were  great  cracks  between  the 
logs,  and  the  rain  and  wind  came  into  the  house. 

Third  Pupil — There  was  an  opening  for  a  window 
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and  one  for  a  door.  Over  these  were  hung  skins  of 
wild  animals  for  curtains.  The  ground  was  the  floor. 
The  table  and  stools  were  made  of  the  boughs  and  bark 
of  trees. 

Fourth  Pupil — One  cold  day  in  February,  1809,  a 
little  baby  boy  came  to  live  in  this  house.  His  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Fifth  Pupil — He  loved  the  woods,  the  birds  and  the 
flowers.  Sometimes  he  took  long  walks  with  his  father 
to  shoot  wild  turkeys. 

Sixth  Pupil — His  mother  told  him  beautiful  stories 
from  the  Bible.  She  made  him  a  little  coat  from  the 
skin  of  a  bear  that  his  father  shot.  She  made  him 
warm  shoes  and  a  fur  cap. 

Seventh  Pupil — In  summer  Abraham  had  no  shoes. 
He  went  barefoot. 

Eighth  Pupil — At  last  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  Men  and  women  went  to  this  school  also. 
They  had  lessons  from  only  one  book, — a  spelling-book. 

Ninth  Pupil — Little  Abraham  studied  so  hard  that 
he  soon  reached  the  head  of  his  class. 

Tenth  Pupil — He  used  to  write  his  words  at  home 
on  a  shovel.  This  was  his  slate.  For  a  pencil  he  used 
a  charred  stick. 

Eleventh  Pupil — Sometimes  he  wrote  his  lessons  on 
the  bark  of  trees  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick. 

Twelfth  Pupil — All  the  children  loved  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  an  honest  boy.  He  was  kind  to  every- 
one, even  to  the  birds  and  animals. 

Thirteenth  Pupil — He  liked  to  make  speeches.  He 
would  stand  up  on  an  old  tree-stump  and  make  speeches 
to  his  playmates,  while  they  sat  upon  logs  or  upon  the 
ground. 

Fourteenth  Pupil — He  often  told  very  funny  stories. 
He  was  a  good-natured  boy,  but  he  had  to  work  hard. 

Fifteenth  Pupil — He  helped  his  father  chop  trees, 
split  wood,  clear  up  the  brush,  milk  the  cow  and  some- 
times shoot  turkeys. 
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Sixteenth  Pupil — At  last  they  sold  the  little  logcabin, 
and  Abraham's  father  made  a  raft  so  they  could  go 
down  the  river  to  another  place.  There  were  no  steam- 
boats or  railroads  there. 

Seventeenth  Pupil — When  he  was  older  he  went  to  a 
place  where  he  saw  many  colored  people.  He  saw  that 
white  people  bought  and  sold  the  black  people. 

Eighteenth  Pupil — Sometimes  the  children  were  sold 
to  go  far  away  from  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Some- 
times they  were  whipped. 

Nineteenth  Pupil — Abraham  Lincoln  was  sorry  for 
them.  He  wished  he  might  do  something  for  them, 
but  he  was  only  a  poor  boy  and  was  often  laughed  at 
by  others. 

Twentieth  Pupil — He  studied  hard.  He  liked  to 
read.  Once  he  walked  twelve  miles  to  borrow  a  book. 
Then  he  came  home  and  burnt  one  shaving  at  a  time 
so  that  he  could  see  to  read  the  book  through  that  night. 

Twenty-first  Pupil — He  said  some  very  wise  things. 
The  people  of  to-day  like  to  know  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln thought  about  many  things. 

Twenty-second  Pupil — He  made  true, earnest  speeches 
to  the  great  men.     The  people  trusted  him. 

Twenty-third  Pupil — Some  people  who  had  laughed 
at  his  flax  and  tow-linen  trousers  and  his  pot-metal 
boots  were  sorry  now. 

Twenty-fourth  Pupil — They  invited  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  go  and  help  make  the  laws  for  his  State. 

Twenty-fifth  Pupil — He  was  so  just,  so  true,  and  so 
noble  that  they  made  him  president  of  this  country. 

Twenty-sixth  Pupil — The  people  of  the  country  did 
not  agree,  and  there  was  a  long  w,ar.  There  were 
many  brave  soldiers. 

Twenty -seventh  Pupil — He  was  the  greatest  and  best 
man  in  our  country  then. 

Twenty-eighth  Pupil — No  one  can  ever  forget  our 
hero,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Singing  Lincoln's  Praises 

For  Five  Pupils 

First  Pupil  (holding  picture  of  Lincoln,  mounted  on 
cardboard) — ■ 

All  hail  to  Lincoln,  the  hero 

Of  eighteen  sixty-three, 
Who  helped  to  preserve  our  nation 

And  set  the  black  man  free. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  hour 

When  the  land  with  sin  was  rife; 
And  then,  on  his  country's  altar, 

As  a  martyr,  he  gave  his  life. 

All  (singing  to  tune  of  "Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground")  — 

Gladly  will  we  sing  his  praises,     , 

Lincoln,  so  true  and  brave; 
In  the  midst  of  strife  and  carnage, 

He  this  glorious  land  did  save. 
We  will  try  to  be  like  Lincoln, 

Work  with  courage  true; 
Dare  to  go  where  duty  calls  us, 

Living  with  an  aim  in  view. 

Chorus — 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Of  all  hearts  the  pride! 
Through  the  years  that  come,  his  memory 

Ever  with  us  will  abide. 

Second  Pupil  (holding  picture  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
place, drawn,  colored  and  mounted  on  cardboard) — 

This  is  the  little  log  cabin 

Where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born; 
It  gave  to  the  world  our  hero 

On  that  February  morn. 
His  playmates,  folk  of  the  forest, 

His  teachers,  mother  and  God, 
Yet  a  wiser,  manlier  lad 

Ne'er  trod  American  sod. 
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All  (singing  as  before) — 

Little  log  hut  in  the  backwoods, 

Comforts,  luxuries  none; 
Where  Lincoln,  the  nation's  hero, 

First  beheld  the  light  of  sun. 
There  no  pomp  nor  celebration 

Ushered  in  his  birth; 
Just  two  loving  hearts  to  greet  him, 

He,  the  babe  of  sterling  worth. 

Chorus  (as  before) — 

Third  Pupil  (holding  picture  of  spade  drawn,  col- 
ored and  mounted) — 

And  this  is  the  spade  which  Lincoln 

Used  instead  of  a  slate; 
To  learn  to  write  and  figure, 

He  sat  up  very  late. 
Of  books  he  had  a  small  number, 

Much  of  them  he  could  tell; 
He  read  them  over  and  over 

Until  he  knew  them  well. 

All  (singing  as  before) — * 

When  the  busy  day  was  over, 

In  the  pine-knot's  glow, 
On  a  wooden  spade  with  charcoal, 

Figured  he,  with  face  aglow. 
Thus,  with  spade  and  books  together, 

Many  things  he  learned, 
As  with  wondrous  zeal  and  patience, 

He  his  mind  to  wisdom  turned. 

Chorus  (as  before) — 
Fourth  Child  (holding  picture  of  flag  mounted  on 
cardboard) — 

This  is  the  flag  of  our  country, 

Emblem  of  brave  and  free; 
Under  its  folds  with  his  soldiers, 

He  set  the  negro  free. 
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For  he  saw  them,  in  their  anguish, 

Sold  on  every  side, 
And  his  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow 

At  the  curse,  nation  wide. 

All  (singing  as  before) — 

So,  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood, 

Took  his  rightful  place, 
He  debated,  pondered,  questioned, 

Lawfulness  of  plan  so  base. 
He  resented  the  injustice, 

Selling  human  souls. 
Loudly  ring  the  nation's  praises 

While  the  bell  his  requiem  tolls. 

Chorus  (as  before) — 
Fifth  Child  (holding  map  of  United  States  mounted 
on  gray  cardboard) — 

And  this  is  the  Land  of  Freedom, 

United  evermore; 
One  in  heart  and  purpose 

From  north  to  southern  shore. 
May  nothing  ever  sever 

Nor  mar  in  any  way 
The  happy  land,  which  Lincoln 

Saved  in  that  dreadful  day. 

All  (singing  as  before)  — 

When  the  boys  in  blue  were  marching 

Forth  to  meet  the  gray, 
Lincoln  saw  our  country's  danger, 

Nothing  could  his  purpose  stay. 
He,  the  man  to  meet  the  crisis, 

Labored  day  and  night; 
Victory  won,  the  God  of  Battles 

Welcomed  him  to  realms  of  light. 

Chorus  (as  before)-— 
— Lena  C.  Miller. 
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A  Patriotic  Alphabet 

For  Twenty-Six  Pupils 

Each  child  wears  a  large  letter  and  carries  a  small  flag. 
Suspend  the  letters  from  the  children's  necks  by  red,  white 
and  blue  ribbons. 

The  alphabet  may  be  given  at  opening  exercises  for  two 
weeks  preceding  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  then  be  apart  of 
the  program  on  that  day. 

A- 

America  is  another  word  for  opportunity. — Emerson. 
B- 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

C- 

Columbia  dear,  the  land  that  we  love, 

Where  flourishes  Liberty's  tree; 
'Tis  the  birthplace  of  freedom,  our  own  native  home; 

'Tis  the  land,  'tis  the  land  of  the  free. 

{All  sing  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.") 
D- 
Day-star  of  Liberty!  bright  are  thy  rays; 

Day-star  of  Liberty!  clear  is  thy  beam; 
Dawn  on  our  hills  with  thy  ruddiest  blaze, 

Shine  through  the  forest  and  brighten  the  stream. 

— J.  G.  Percival. 

E— 

Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it. 
There  can  be  no  neutrals — only  patriots  or  traitors. 

— Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

F— 

Flag  of  Freedom,  grand  and  glorious, 
'Neath  that  flag  we  march  victorious. 

— John  M.  Morse. 
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{March  around  stage  several  times  to  patriotic  air 
on  piano.) 

G— 

God  bless  the  flag  and  its  loyal  defenders 

While  its  broad  folds  o'er  the  battlefield  wave, 
Till  the  dim  star-wreath  rekindle  its  splendors, 

Washed  from  its  stain  in  the  blood  of  the  brave! 

— O.  W.  Holmes. 
H— 

{Pupil  steps  forward  waving  a  large  flag.    Leads  in 
singing  to  air  of  ''Marching  through  Georgia.") 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  Our  own  red,  white  and  blue! 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  We're  loyal,  brave  and  true! 
For  our  country  and  her  banner  bright  our  best  we'll 
ever  do 

While  we  are  growing  and  striving. 

— Elizabeth  Lloyd. 

(Repeat,  while  all  wave  the  small  flags,  keeping  time 
to  the  music.) 

I— 

{Raising  his  flag  high,  and  looking  up   at  it  as  he 
speaks.) 

Its  hues  are  all  of  heaven, — 

The  red  of  sunset  dye, 
The  whiteness  of  the  moonlit  cloud, 
The  blue  of  morning's  sky. 

—  WJiittier. 
J— 

Joy  to  the  toiler!  him  that  tills 

The  fields  with  plenty  crowned; 
Him  with  the  woodman's  axe  that  thrills 
The  wilderness  profound. 
K— 
Keep,  God,  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath 

the  sun — 
"Our  country,  our  whole    country,   and   our   country 
ever  one!" 

— Bethune. 
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L— 

Land  of  the  West — beneath  the  heaven 
There's  not  a  fairer,  lovelier  clime; 
Nor  one  to  which  was  ever  given 
A  destiny  more  high,  sublime. 

— Gallagher. 
M- 

Man  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside. 

— Montgomery . 
N— 

No  more  is  heard  the  clash  of  steel, 
No  more  resounds  the  battle-peal ; 
From  north  to  south,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  flag  of  peace  is  streaming  o'er. 

— E.  Lloyd. 

o- 

(Steps  forward,  leading  in  the  singing  to  air  of 
"America.") 

O  beautiful  and  grand, 
My  own,  my  native  land — 

Of  thee  I  boast! 
Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best, 
Made  up  of  all  the  rest, 
I  love  thee  most. 

— Coles. 
P— 

(Sings  alone  to  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne.") 
Proud  banner  of  the  noble  free! 

Emblazoned  from  on  high! 
Long  may  thy  folds  unsoiled  reflect 

The  glories  of  the  sky! 
Long  may  thy  land  be  Freedom's  land, 

Thy  homes  with  virtue  bright, 
Thy  sons  a  brave,  united  band 
For  God,  for  Truth,  and  Right! 
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(All  raise  flags  at  the  last  line,  shoulder  high  at  the 
word  "God,"  level  with  head  at  "Truth,"  and  high  at 
"Right.") 

Q- 

Queen  by  God's  blessing — Queen  of  the  West! — 
Earth  for  her  heritage,  God  for  her  friend, 
She  shall  reign  over  us,  world  without  end. 

— 0.  W.  Holmes. 
R- 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  and  the  light  of  stars 
Through  our  holy  colors  shine; 
Love,  Truth,  Justice,  virtues  three, 
That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 
In  the  homes  of  American  men. 
(All  sing  "Flag  of  the  Free.") 
S- 

Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise; 

And  still,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing, 

Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise. 

—  W.  J.  Pabodie. 
T— 

There  is  no  land  so  fair  and  bright 
As  this  where  first  I  drew  the  light; 
There  is  no  land  so  dear  to  me 
As  this  that  bears  the  strong  and  free, 
The  cradle  home  of  liberty ! 

— J.  G.  Percival. 
U— 

(Raises  large  flag  and  leads  in  singing  to  air  of 
"America.") 

Unfurl  our  emblem  free, 
A  starlit  bond  to  be, 

In  symbolled  love. 
May  every  ray  abide, 
A  glory  as  a  guide, 
Our  learning's  course  beside 

And  flame  above. 

— O'Meara. 
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Vainly  we  sing  of  the  heroes  of  old, 

Vainly  we  tell  their  story, 
If  in  our  own  lives  there  is  not  the  spirit 

That  led  them  to  honor  and  glory. 

— Faith  Dennison. 


W 


Wide  o'er  this  broad  and  favored  land 

Blooms  freedom  in  its  spring, 
And  for  rich  gifts,  on  every  hand, 

Our  grateful  thanks  we  bring. 
Yet,  dearer  than  the  wealth  of  earth, 

To  every  freeman's  heart 
Are  freeman's  rights — a  freeman's  birth — 
Unbound  by  tyrant's  art. 

— W.  F.  Cox. 
(This  can  be  sung  to  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  if  desired . ) 
Y— 
Ye  sons  of  Columbia!  who  bravely  have  fought 

For  those  rights  which,  unstained,  from  your  sires 
have  descended, 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valor  has  bought, 
And   your  sons  reap  the  soil    which    their    fathers 
defended. 

— Robert  T.  Paine. 
Z— 

Zealously  guard  your  country's  honor, 

Zealously  guard  your  own; 
For  the  honor  of  the  great  Republic 
Is  the  honor  of  each  one. 

—K.  W.  Rothsay. 
{Close  with  a  march,  flags  waving.) 

The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

For  Twelve  Pupils 
First  Pupil — 

In  a  cabin  built  of  logs, 

Past  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Was  born  a  child  who  is  blessed 

And  loved  by  high  and  low. 
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Second  Pupil — 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  name, — 

Of  course  we  know  it  well; 
And  now  the  story  of  his  life 

We're  going  to  try  to  tell. 

Third  Pupil — 

Within  that  lowly  cabin  home 

He  passed  his  childhood  days, 
Striving  to  improve  himself 

In  many  kinds  of  ways. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

He  went  to  school  for  just  one  year, 

When  he  was  five  years  old, — 
Then  left;  he  had  to  work  for  bread, — 

In  history  we're  told. 

Fifth  Pupil — 

One  blessing  Abraham  Lincoln  had, — 

A  mother  good  and  dear, 
Who  helped  him  on  in  all  his  work 

And  made  the  dark  way  clear. 

Sixth  Pupil — 

He  loved  to  study,  but,  then,  books 

Were  very  hard  to  find ; 
No  libraries  in  those  days,  boys; 

He  borrowed  from  friends  kind. 

Seventh  Pupil — • 

He  had  no  paper,  slate  or  pen 

With  which  his  work  to  do; 
He  had  to  use  charcoal  and  bark, — 

Now  how  would  that  suit  you? 

Eighth  Pupil — 

In  spite  of  all  these  hardships 

He  worked  and  struggled  through, 

Until  he  stood,  esteemed  by  all, 
For  worth,  and  goodness  too. 
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Ninth  Pupil — 

Next  they  made  him  president, — 

Ah!  then  his  trials  began! 
He  could  not  bear  injustice, — 
He  was  not  that  kind  of  man. 
Tenth  Pupil — 

He  could  not  think  that  it  was  right 

In  this  great  land  so  free, 
For  human  beings  to  be  bought 
And  sold  in  slavery. 
Eleventh  Pupil — 

He  lived  to  see  his  plans  succeed, 

He  lived  to  see  all  free, — 
Then  death  by  violence  was  his  fate, 
A  blot  on  history ! 
Twelfth  Pupil — 

Yet  still  he  lives  within  our  hearts, 

A  hero  brave  and  true, 
Admired  and  revered  by  all, 
Equalled  by  none,  or  few. 

—Edith  P.  Mendes. 

Four  February  Days 

For  Five  Pupils 

One  girl  and  four  boys  represent  February  and  four  of 
her  noted  days,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday  and  Longfellow's  Birthday.  The 
girl  should  wear  a  crown  of  white  paper  bearing  the  word 
February  in  red  and  blue.  She  may  be  draped  in  bunting 
and  carry  a  flag.  The  first  boy  has  pinned  on  his  breast 
the  number  12,  and  hanging  below  it  a  picture  of  Lincoln 
mounted  on  cardboard;  the  second  bears  the  number  14,  and 
a  large  red  heart;  the  third  the  number  22  and  a  picture  of 
Washington;  the  fourth  the  number  27  and  a  picture  of 
Longfellow,  or  he  may  carry  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems. 
(This  may  be  any  book  with  the  name  Longfellow  in  large 
letters  pasted  on  the  cover.) 

February — 

I  am  the  shortest,  I  grieve  to  say, 

Of  all  the  months  in  the  year; 
There's  a  very  good  reason,  so  I'm  told, 
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Though  to  me  it's  not  quite  clear. 
But,  after  all,  I  shall  not  complain, 

For,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
Of  all  the  noted  days  in  the  year 

I  was  given  the  largest  share. 
They  are  here  in  person  with  us  to-day, 

You'll  be  pleased  to  meet  them  all; 
Each  one  will  introduce  himself 

As  they  enter  at  my  call. 

(Steps  one  side  and  calls.)  February  twelve! 
(Enter  No.  12.) 
Lincoln's  Birthday — 

I  am  Lincoln's  Birthday, 

And  1  come  to  tell 
How  he  served  his  country 

Faithfully  and  well; 
Broke  the  chains  of  slavery, 

Made  our  nation  one, 
Gained  at  last  the  martyr's  crown 
For  duty  nobly  done. 

February  {calling) — February  fourteen! 

(Enter  No.  U.)  . 

St.  Valentine's  Day — 

I  am  the  day  that  always  belongs 

To  the  good  Saint  Valentine, 
When  he  sends  his  missives  far  and  wide, 

With  sweetness  in  every  line. 
He  would  fill  the  world  with  happiness, 

And  he  chooses  this  for  his  part, 
To  carry  sunshine  to  every  place 
And  gladness  to  every  heart. 
February  (calling) — February  twenty-two! 
(Enter  No.  22.) 
Washington' s  BiHhday — 

I'm  the  well-known,  honored  Birthday 

Of  George  Washington, 
And  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
All  that  he  has  done. 
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Soldier,  president  and  statesman, 

Well  he  stood  the  test; 
But  as  Father  of  his  Country 

Do  we  know  him  best. 

February  (calling*) — February  twenty -seven ! 
(Enter  No.  27.) 
Longfellow's  Birthday — 

I'm  the  birthday  of  a  poet 

Who  is  widely  known  to  fame, 
Well  beloved  by  many  thousands, 

Henry  Longfellow  by  name. 
Great  and  true  the  thoughts  he  uttered, 

Pure  and  sweet  the  songs  he  sung; 
They  will  live  though  he  has  left  us, 

Treasured  still  by  old  and  young. 

(February  steps  to  front,  ahead  of  others,  who  stand 
in  line.) 
February — 

You  see  I  have  no  reason 

For  envy  or  complaint, 
When  I  can  claim  two  presidents, 

A  poet  and  a  saint. 
It  surely  is  an  honor 

Most  extraordinary; 
It  makes  me  quite  content  to  be 

Just  little  February. 

All  (singing  to  tune  of  "Marching  through  Georgia") 
Sing  a  song  of  February !     This  the  month  for  me ! 

On  the  calendar  to-day  no  other  month  you  see; 
Many  were  the  noted  men,  you  surely  will  agree, 

Born  in  the  month  of  February. 

Chorus — 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  we  sing  it  loud  and  clear; 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  with  patriotic  cheer; 
Honor  to  the  memories  of  those  we  hold  so  dear, 
Born  in  the  month  of  February. 

— Harriet  Hunting  Pierson. 
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Flags  cf  the  Year 

For  Nine  Pupils  and  School 

Each  child  carries  a  flag.  The  nine  children  selected  for 
the  patriotic  holidays  of  the  year  carry  good  sized  flags, 
others  small.  Marches,  drills  and  figures  to  patriotic  music 
may  be  introduced  as  desired. 

Nine  {marching  to  places,  flags  hidden) — 

As  patriotic  days  march  by, 

There  is  one  emblem  true 
That  waves  above  them,  each  and  all, 

It's  Red  and  White  and  Blue. 

School  {singing  to  air  of  chorus  of  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  while  nine  children  show  flags) — 

Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 

That  meets  our  proud  gaze, — 
Long,  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  our  brave  holidays! 

Arbor  Day  (lifting  flag)  — 

When  little  leaves  come  rippling  forth, 

And  all  the  woods  are  gay, 
I  am  the  happy  little  Flag 

That  floats  o'er  Arbor  Day. 

Memorial  Day — 

When  skies  grow  tender,  winds  more  sweet, 

And  everywhere  is  May, 
I  am  the  loving  little  Flag 

That  hallows  Memory  Day. 

Flag  Day — 

Among  the  other  days  of  June 

Gleams  Flag  Day,  proud  and  fair, — 

Look  up — salute !  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Are  shining  everywhere. 

Independence  Day — 

When  Uncle  Sam  his  birthday  keeps — 
The  Fourth, — with  pomp  and  state, 
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I  give  three  jolly  cheers  that  I 
Can  help  him  celebrate. 
Labor  Day — 

When  working  men,  with  sturdy  step, 

March  forth,  as  proud  as  they 
I  cry,  "Hurrah  for  honest  toil! 
Hurrah  for  Labor  Day!" 
Columbus  Day — 

The  proud  old  Flag  of  Spain,  and  I — 

Red,  White  and  starry  Blue — 
Together  bless  Columbus  Day, 
And  Fourteen  Ninety-two. 
Thanksgiving — 

When,  inside,  fires  are  blazing  warm, 

Though,  outside,  all  is  gray, 
T  am  the  Flag  that  glorifies 
Your  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Lincoln's  Birthday — 

In  memory  of  wrongs  made  right, 

Long  have  my  bright  stars  shone, 
The  stars  that  Abraham  Lincoln  saved, 
To  forty-eight  now  grown ! 
Washington's  Birthday — 

I  wave  in  honor  of  a  man, 
Strong,  noble,  unafraid, 
I  am  the  Flag  of  Washington, 
The  Flag  his  courage  made. 
All  {holding  flags  high,  with  pretty  tableau) — 
Oh,  patriotic  days  that  come 

And  go  the  whole  year  through, 
We  wave  above  you,  each  and  all, 
Our  Red  and  White  and  Blue! 
School  (singing  and  waving  small  flags) — 
'Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 

That  meets  our  proud  gaze, — 
Long,  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  our  brave  holidays! 

— Alice  E.  Allen. 
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Washington  or  Lincoln 

For  Two  Boys 

Frank — John,  whom  do  you  count  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can heroes? 

John — Well,  Frank,  American  history  is  full  of  great 
men;  but  I  think  Washington  ranks  first. 

Frank — Washington  is  great,  but  why  higher  than 
Lincoln? 

John — Well,  you  see  Washington  invented  this  gov- 
ernment, so  to  speak. 

Frank — Invented?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  govern- 
ment being  invented? 

John — Well,  founded,  then. 

Frank — Why,  yes,  he  helped  to  do  it,  but  Lincoln, 
in  the  same  sense,  kept  it  from  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  secession. 

John — It's  like  this.  There  must  be  a  foundation 
else' a  building  cannot  be  raised. 

Frank — Yes,  but  if  after  the  structure  is  completed, 
the  foundation  is  destroyed,  the  whole  thing  tumbles. 

John — I  see.  Your  plea  is  good. 
Frank — What  could  be  finer  than  the   Emancipation 
Proclamation? 

John — Nothing  but  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
I  guess.     But  look  at  Washington's  character. 

Frank — Lincoln's  is  equally  fine.  If  Washington  is 
called  "the  man  who  never  told  a  lie,"  Lincoln  is 
equally  worthy  to  be  called  "Honest  Abe." 

John — You're  right.  Guess  they  rank  together. 
No  one  stands  higher  than  Washington. 

Frank — Ha!  ha!  Now  I'm  ahead,  for  Lincoln  stood 
six  feet  four. 

John — Ha!  ha!  And  Washington,  six  feet  two. 
Men  in  every  sense.     Three  cheers  for  both! 

Both — Hurrah  for  Washington  and  Lincoln !  Hurrah ! 
Hurrah ! 
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This  Was  Abraham  Lincoln 

For  Five  Pupils 
First  Pupil — 

Only  a  baby,  fair  and  small, 

Like  many  another  baby  son, 
Whose  smiles  and  tears  came  swift  at  call, 
Who  ate,  and  slept,  and  grew,  that's  all, — 

The  infant  Abe  Lincoln. 
Second  Pupil — 

Only  a  lad  like  another  lad, 

With  many  a  task,  but  little  fun, 
Fond  of  his  books,  though  few  he  had ; 
By  his  good  mother's  death  made  sad, — 

The  little  Abe  Lincoln. 
Third  Pupil — 

Only  a  lad,  awkward  and  shy, 

Skilled  in  handling  an  ax  or  gun, 
Mastering  knowledge  that,  by  and  by, 
Should  aid  him  in  duties  great  and  high, — 

The  youthful  Abe  Lincoln. 
Fourth  Pupil — 

Only  a  man  of  finest  bent, 

A  splendid  man:  a  nation's  son, 
Rail-splitter,  lawyer,  President, 
Who  served  his  country  and  died  content, — 

The  patriot,  Abe  Lincoln. 
Fifth  Pupil — 

Only — ah!  what  was  the  secret,  then, 

Of  his  being  America's  honored  son? 
Why  was  he  famed  above  other  men, 
His  name  upon  every  tongue  and  pen, — 

The  illustrious  Abe  Lincoln? 
All— 

A  mighty  brain,  a  will  to  endure, 

Kind  to  all,  though  a  slave  to  none, 
A  heart  that  was  brave,  and  strong,  and  sure, 
A  soul  that  was  noble,  and  great,  and  pure, 
A  faith  in  God  that  was  held  secure, — 

This  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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'Twas  Lincoln ! 

For  Six  Pupils  and  School 
First  Pupil  — 

Some  ninety  years  ago, 

In  a  cabin  poor  and  low, 
'Way  down  in  old  Kentucky,  then  so  wild, 

'Midst  poverty  and  care, 

And  dangers  everywhere, 
Was  born  a  poor  and  homely  little  child. 

No  luxuries  he  knew; 

And  comforts,  too,  were  few; 
No  schools  or  churches  there  could  then  be  found; 

But  God  had  found  a  soul 

Whose  love  He  could  control, 
Although  dire  want  and  penury  abound. 
Second  Pupil — 

This  lad  of  spirit  rare 

By  tender  mother's  care, 
A  few  short  years,  was  trained  to  do  the  right; 

An  honest  heart  he  had, 

This  noble,  homely  lad; 
He  grew  to  be  a  man  of  will  and  might. 

You  wonder  what's  his  name? 

Our  songs  and  words  proclaim 
'Tis  Lincoln  whom  the  whole  wide  world  admires; 

His  deeds  and  life  so  great 

We  gladly  would  relate — 
His  noble  living  thus  each  soul  inspires. 
Third  Pupil  — 

This  son  of  brain  and  brawn, 

As  quiet  as  the  dawn 
Brings  light  to  drive  the  shadows  in  its  way, 

From  toil  and  care  and  need, 

To  duty  giving  heed, 
Rose  still  to  higher  levels,  day  by  day. 

We  loved  his  kindly  heart, 
Untouched  by  sinful  dart; 
We  trusted  in  his  pure  and  sturdy  life; 
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And  who  was  to  be  found 

When  tocsins  did  resound, 
With  arm  and  heart  sufficient  for  the  strife? 
School — ■ 

'Twas  Lincoln,  brave  and  true, 

With  duty  but  in  view, 
Leaped  to  our  rescue  in  that  awful  hour; 

From  field  and  forest  glen, 

There  hurried  noble  men, 
To  meet  the  foe  and  treason's  cruel  power. 
Fourth  Pupil — 

Where  thousands  fell  and  bled 

The  river's  tide  was  red, 
And  hearts  and  houses  rent  were  full  of  gloom, 

War  raged  in  fury  dread, 

Our  plains  were  strewn  with  dead, 
Our  fields  had  lost  their  harvests  and  their  bloom. 

While  on  the  tempest  raged, 

Its  fury  unassuaged, 
And  hearts  and  faces  stood  in  fright  aghast, 

Who  'midst  the  tumult's  glare, 

Was  calm  in  silent  prayer 
And  steered  our  Ship  of  State  throughout  the  blast? 
School  — 

'Twas  Lincoln,  wondrous  soul! 

Who  held  in  sure  control 
Our  Ship  of  State  amidst  the  frothy  sea; 

'Twas  Lincoln,  good  and  great, 

Whose  name  we  coronate, — 
(Here  let  a  wreath  of  myrtle  be  brought  and  placed 
over  Lincoln's  picture  on  an  easel.) 
Who  saved  the  dear  old  flag  of  liberty. 
Fifth  Pupil — 

He  saw  our  urgent  need, 

The  cries  of  slaves  to  heed, 
And  issued  forth  his  Proclamation  grave; 

He  trusted  he  was  right, 

And  struck  the  wrong  with  might, 
And  shackles  fell  forever  from  the  slave. 
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"No  nation,"  oft  said  he, 

"Can  live  half  slave,  half  free;" 
No  king  or  serf  shall  menace  us  with  dread; 

But  equal  all  shall  be, 

Respected,  happy,  free, 
While  float  the  Stars  and  Stripes  sublime  o'erhead. 
School — 

'Twas  Lincoln,  noble  son, 

Who  kept  us  firmly  one, 
And  made  our  people  equal,  glad,  and  free; 

His  name  is  held  in  love, 

All  other  names  above, 
The  savior  of  our  nation's  liberty. 
Sixth  Pupil — 

As  fainter  grew  the  roar 

Of  cannon  more  and  more, 
And  as  sweet  Peace  arose,  an  angel  bright, 

And  as  our  hearts,  so  tired, 

With  love  for  home  were  fired, 
An  awful  pall  fell  on  us,  like  the  night. 

Our  souls  were  chilled  with  grief, 

When  fell  our  noble  chief, 
Before  the  awful  hand  of  vengeance  red ; 

A  wave  of  sorrow  rolled, 

With  grief  that  can't  be  told 
When  flashed  the  news  that  Lincoln,  too,  was  dead. 
School — 

We  bore  him  o'er  the  plain, 

In  solemn  funeral  train, 
And  sadly  laid  him  'neath  the  western  sod. 

His  mission  was  well  done; 

Immortal  fame  he  won; 
His  soul  returned  to  dwell  in  peace  with  God. 
First  Pupil — 

Let's  imitate  his  will, 

And  every  duty  fill, 
Second  Pupil — 
And  followr  kindness,  always,  everywhere; 
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Third  Pupil — 

Observe  strict,  honest  ways, 
Despite  unpleasant  days, 

Fourth  Pupil — 

And  learn  to  labor;  for  the  right  to  dare. 

Fifth  Pupil — 

Believe  with  all  our  might, 

Just  what  we  know  is  right. 

Sixth  Pupil — 

And  leave  results  of  duty  done  to  God; 

School — 

As  Lincoln  who  was  true, 

Did  much  for  me  and  you, 
So  let  us  try  to  walk  the  paths  he  trod. 

—T.  B.  Weaver. 

Like  Lincoln 

For  Six  Boys 
First  Boy — 
I  want  to  be  like  Lincoln,  as  honest,  brave  and  true; 
I  want  to  win  the  gratitude  of  all  the  nation,  too. 

Second  Boy — 
I  want  to  be  like  Lincoln,  and  study  all  I  can, 
So  I  an  orator  may  be  when  I  become  a  man. 

Third  Boy— 
I  want  to  be  like  Lincoln,  as  gentle,  kind  and  good, 
Always  sincere  and  courteous  as  every  great  man  should. 

Fourth  Boy — 
I  want  to  be  like  Lincoln,  to  fight  with  all  my  might 
'Gainst  every  wrong  that  I   may  meet — to  battle  for 
the  right. 

Fifth  Boy— 
I  want  to  be  like  Lincoln,  and  rule  this  country,  too; 
I  want  to  be  a  president  and  many  wise  things  do. 
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Sixth  Boy — 
I  want  to  be  a  hero  and  with  the  heroes  stand, 
To  merit  fame  and  glory  in  every  clime  and  land. 

All— 

And  if  we  do  our  best,  as  every  boy  should  do, 
We  think,  perhaps,  like  Lincoln,  we' 11  be  wise  and  good, 
don't  you? 

— Bessie  C.  Paine. 

Chronological  Exercise  for  Older  Pupils 

For  Twenty-Eight  Pupils 

First  Pupil — In  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  in  Kentucky. 

Second  Pupil — In  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
in  Kentucky. 

Third  Pupil — In  1816,  the  Lincoln  family  removed 
to  Perry  County,  Indiana. 

Fourth  Pupil — In  1818,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mother,  died. 

Fifth  Pupil —  In  1819,  Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  was  married  to  Sally  Bush  Johnson. 

Sixth  Pupil — In  1830,  the  Lincoln  family  removed 
to  Illinois. 

Seventh  Pupil — In  1831,  Abraham  Lincoln  located  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois. 

Eighth  Pupil — In  1832,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  a 
captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

Ninth  Pupil — In  1833,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  New  Salem. 

Tenth  Pupil — In  1834,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  and  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature. 

Eleventh  Pupil — In  1835,  Abraham  Lincoln  fell  in 
love  with  Anne  Rutledge. 

Twelfth  Pupil — In  1836,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
elected to  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
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Thirteenth  Pupil — In  1837,  Abraham  Lincoln  received 
his  license  to  practise  law. 

Fourteenth  Pupil — In  1838,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
re-elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

Fifteenth  Pupil — In  1840,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
elected to  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  was  made  Presi- 
dential Elector  on  the  Harrison  ticket. 

Sixteenth  Pupil — In  1842,  Abraham  Lincoln  married 
Mary  Todd. 

Seventeenth  Pupil — In  1843,  occurred  the  birth  of 
Lincoln's  first  child,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

Eighteenth  Pupil — In  1846,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Also 
Lincoln's  second  child,  Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  was  born. 

Nineteenth  Pupil — In  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sent 
as  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  National  Convention. 

Twentieth  Pupil — In  1850,  occurred  the  birth  of  Lin- 
coln's third  child,  William  Wallace  Lincoln. 

Twenty-first  Pupil — In  1853,  occurred  the  birth  of 
Lincoln's  fourth  child,  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Twenty-second  Pupil — In  1856,  Abraham  Lincoln 
helped  form  the  Republican  Party. 

Twenty-third  Pupil — In  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
bated with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Twenty-fourth  Pupil — In  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Twenty-fifth  Pupil — In  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 

Twenty-sixth  Pupil — In  1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  is- 
sued the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Twenty-seventh  Pupil — In  1864,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  reelected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Twenty-eighth  Pupil — In  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  He  was  buried 
at  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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February  Days 

For  Six  Pupils  and  School 

CHARACTERS 

February,  a  short  girl  in  long  skirts,  with  hair  done 
high,  and  white  Martha  Washington  cap. 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  a  boy  carrying  a  flag. 

Washington's  Birthday,  a  boy  with  a  gun. 

Valentine  Day,  a  little  girl  with  a  dress  trimmed 
with  paper  hearts. 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  a  child  with  a  picture  of 
Longfellow. 

February  Twenty-ninth. 

{February  enters  and  bows  to  the  school.) 

February — 

I'm  the  shortest  month  of  all  the  year, 
But  splendid  days  I  bring  you  here. 
I'll  call  them  out  to  let  you  know 
What  February  has  to  show. 

(Calling.)     February  twelfth ! 

Lincoln's  Birthday  (entering) — Yes,  mother. 

February — Tell  the  children  what  happened  on  Feb- 
ruary twelfth. 

Lincoln's  Birthday — Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Feb- 
ruary twelfth,  1809.     Please  salute  the  flag  he  loved. 

(School  rises  and  salutes  flag  the  speaker  holds.  He 
passes  on.  February  calls  Valentine  Day,  who  an- 
swers as  before,  and  enters.) 

Valentine  Day — I  am  the  day  when  children  send 
valentines.     If  you  love  me,  clap  your  hands. 

(School  makes  appropriate  action  and  Valentine  Day 
passes  on  beside  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Mother  February 
calls  February  Twenty-second.) 

February  Twenty-second — I  am  Washington's  Birth- 
day. I  am  the  day  that  gave  you  the  man  who  was 
First  in  War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts 
of  his  Countrymen.  If  you  wish  to  please  me,  you  will 
sing  a  song  about  him. 
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(School  sings  a  Washington's  Birthday  song. 
Speaker  passes  on.) 

February — February  Twenty-seventh!  Come  and  tell 
us  what  you  gave  the  world. 

Longfellow' s  Birthday — On  February  twenty -seventh 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born.  Does  the 
school  know  anything  of  him? 

Teacher — Oh,  yes;  they  can  recite  a  whole  poem 
that  Mr.  Longfellow  wrote. 

(School  recites  a  Longfellow  poem.  Speaker  passes 
on.) 

February — I  have  only  one  more  remarkable  child, 
but  he  is  very  remarkable  indeed.  Whenever  he  comes, 
he  leaps  over  four  whole  years.  February  Twenty- 
ninth,  you  may  come. 

(February  Twenty-ninth  enters  by  long  leaps.) 

February  Twenty-ninth — I'm  coming,  mother.  But 
I  can't  stay.  This  isn't  my  year.  I  was  with  you  last 
year,  so  I  will  have  to  say  good-by  for  three  years  more. 

(Makes  a  bow  to  the  school  and  goes  leaping  out.) 

February — Well,  don't  you  think  I  have  some  chil- 
dren to  be  proud  of?  I'm  the  shortest  month  in  all  the 
twelve,  but  not  one  of  the  others  can  show  five  such  re- 
markable days  as  I  can.     Come,  children,  we'll  go. 

(They  bow  to  the  school  and  pass  out.) 

Flag  Exercise 

For  Eight  Pupils 
First  Pupil — 

What  flag  is  this? 
Second  Pupil — 

This  is  our  country's  flag, 

This  flag  so  fine. 
It  is  my  father's  flag, 
And  it  is  mine. 
Third  Pupil — 

What  are  its  colors? 
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Fourth  Pupil — 

White  stars  in  a  field  of  blue, 

Stripes  white  and  red. 
See  our  Rad,  White  and  Blue 
Waving  overhead. 
Fifth  Pupil — 

What  do  these  colors  mean? 
Sixth  Pupil — 

White  means  be  always  pure, 

Red  means  be  brave, 
Blue  means  be  ever  true; 

Long  may  it  wave! 
Seventh  Pupil — 

Why  are  the  flags  up  to-day? 
Eighth  Pupil — 

All  these  United  States,  many  in  one, 
Honor  this  glorious  name, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  (singing  to  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne") — 
We  wave  the  flag,  the  bonny  flag 

Of  red  and  white  and  blue, 
This  flag  that  floats  o'er  land  and  sea, 
To  it  we  will  be  true. 

Then  hail  this  flag,  this  bonny  flag, 
We'll  give  it  three  times  three! 

God  bless  the  land  that  owns  this  flag, 
The  land  of  liberty. 

— Alice  Roache. 

Patriotic  Exercise 

For  Fifteen  Pupils 

The  leader  of  this  group  of  rather  small  children  carries 
an  American  flag.  The  other  fourteen  children  are  divided 
into  two  groups  of  seven  each.  One  group  recites  seven 
'Things  Lincoln  Said."  The  other  recites  seven  "Things 
Lincoln  Was."  Each  child  of  the  first  group  has  a  letter 
of  Lincoln's  first  name.  Each  child  of  the  second  group  has. 
a  letter  of  Lincoln's  last  name. 
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THINGS  THAT  LINCOLN  SAID 

First  Child — A — Let  us  hate  none,  and  love  all. 

Second  Child — B — All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to 
be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother. 

Third  Child — R — Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  liv- 
ing, patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

Fourth  Child — A — I  used  to  walk  seven  miles  to 
borrow  a  good  book. 

Fifth  Child — H — Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is 
right. 

Sixth  Child — A — Thirty  years  I  have  been  a  tem- 
perance man,  and  I  am  too  old  to  change. 

Seventh  Child — M — Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my 
faith  with  friend  and  foe. 

THINGS  THAT  LINCOLN  WAS 

First  Child — L — He  was  a  very  poor  boy. 

Second  Child — I — He  was  so  honest  he  was  called 
"Honest  Abe." 

Tfiird  Child — N — He  was  very  kind  to  his  mother. 

Fourth  Child — C — He  was  always  ready  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  there  was  to  be  done. 

Fifth  Child — O — He  liked  very  much  to  study. 

Sixth  Child — L — He  was  so  good-natured  that  he  had 
many  friends. 

Seventh  Child — N — He  was  one  of  the  best  and  great- 
est of  our  presidents. 

Leader — Salute  our  flag,  the  flag  for  which  Lincoln 
died. 

FLAG  SALUTE 

We  give  our  heads  {putting  hands  to  heads)  and 
hearts  (putting  hands  over  hearts)  to  our  country.  One 
country,  one  nation,  and  one  flag  (pointing  to  flag). 

(TJiey  sing  first  and  last  stanzas  of  "America.") 
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Crowning  Our  Heroes 

For  Four  Pupils 

A  bust  of  Washington  should  be  on  one  side  of  the  plat- 
form and  one  of  Lincoln  opposite.  If  busts  are  unavailable, 
have  a  large  picture  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  on  an  easel 
at  right  and  left. 

(Four     pupils     march    in,    singing     to     tune    of 

"America.")-* 

We  march  with  hearts  so  true, 
Our  tributes  we  renew, 

To  heroes  dear; 
Their  lives  we  emulate, 
We  crown  them  good  and  great, 
Each  year  we  celebrate 
Their  lives  so  dear. 
Pupil  (holding  a  wreath  of  evergreens,  steps  forward 
before  bust  or  picture  of  Washington) — ■ 

O  glorious  Washington!    Thy  face  we  view, 

So  strong  to  think,  to  act,  to  speak; 
A  soldier  wise,  a  leader  true; 

A  man  whom  all  the  world  would  seek. 

Ready  for  duty  to  God  and  man, 
For  country  and  the  country's  good; 

To  fight  for  liberty,  and  wisely  plan 
An  independent  brotherhood. 

So  Washington  I  now  will  crown 

With  evergreens  so  fair, 
Unfading  shall  be  his  renown, 
Our  love  for  him  declare. 
All- 
Arid  ever  anew  our  hearts  shall  love 

His  glorious  deeds,  his  life,  his  name; 
And  ever  anew  our  voices  sing, 
In  loyal  praise,  our  hero's  fame. 
Pupil  (with  wreath  of  evergreens,  steps  forward  to 
bust  or  picture  of  Lincoln) — 

O  Lincoln!    Great,  and  wise,  and  good, 
Our  gratitude  to  thee  is  due; 
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A  man  beloved  and  understood, 
So  just,  so  loyal,  and  so  true! 

Struggling,  striving,  pushing  onward, 

Ever  doing  what  seemed  best; 
Guarding,  guiding,  planning  union, 

Peace,  and  love,  and  rest. 

So  now  our  Lincoln  I  would  crown 

With  evergreens  so  fair; 
And  may  his  name  forever  live, 

Our  love  for  him  declare. 
All— 

And  ever  anew  our  hearts  shall  love 

His  glorious  deeds,  his  life,  his  name; 
And  ever  anew  our  voices  sing, 

In  loyal  praise,  our  hero's  fame. 

— Rosemary  E.  Richards. 

Uncle  Sam's  Reception 

CHARACTERS 

Uncle  Sam  Columbia 

George  Washington  Liberty 

Thomas  Jefferson  Betsy  Ross 

Robert  Morris  Molly  Pitcher 

Alexander  Hamilton  Barbara  Frietchie 

Washington  Irving  Harriet  P.  Spofford 

Abraham  Lincoln  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Frances  E.  Willard 

(Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia  are  seated  on  a  platform 
draped  with  flags.) 

Uncle  Sam — I  think,  my  dear  Columbia,  our  guests 
should  have  begun  to  arrive  before  this  time.  Who  ever 
heard  of  my  oldest  boy,  George  Washington,  being  be- 
hind time?  (Looks  from  window .)  Ah!  There  he  is 
now,  escorting  Miss  Liberty.  She  was  ever  his  dear- 
est friend.  That  accounts  for  bis  tardiness.  A  woman 
in  the  case,  Columbia! 
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Columbia — Now,  Uncle  Sam,  I  demur  at  that  state- 
ment. Sister  Liberty  seldom  is  slow  in  coming  where 
she  is  welcome. 

Uncle  Sam — Right,  Columbia.  But  here  they  are. 
(Enter  George  Washington  and  Liberty.)  Ah,  right 
welcome  you  are,  my  eldest  born  and  my  dearest. 

Washington — In  honor  of  the  occasion,  sir,  I  offer 
you  my  dearest  t  easure,  Liberty. 

Uncle  Sam  {extending  both  hands  to  Liberty) — My 
guardian  angel!  A  priceless  treasure  to  be  guarded 
with  life  and  honor! 

Columbia — The  brightest  jewel  of  my  crown. 

Uncle  Sam — Be  seated  at  my  right,  my  children. 
Others  come. 

(Enter  Jefferson  carrying  roll  of  parchment,  with 
Betsy  Ross  bearing  a  flag.) 

Uncle  Sam  —  Right  welcome  are  you,  my  beloved 
ones. 

Jefferson — I  bring  that  Declaration,  sirs,  that  freed 
us  from  foreign  tyranny.  With  it  you  will  find,  also, 
the  Constitution. 

Uncle  Sam — The  very  foundations  of  our  govern- 
ment.    Your  gift  is  worthy. 

Betsy  Ross — I  bring  the  flag,  made  in  my  humble 
Philadelphia  home  in  1777.  It  was  designed  by  our 
most  noble  Washington.  (Curtsies  to  Washington, 
then  to  Uncle  Sam.) 

Uncle  Sam — It  is  a  noble  gift,  Betsy  Ross.  The  flag 
and  the  Constitution — "the  flag  upon  the  constitu- 
tion"— Freedom's  body  guard.  You  must  get  your 
scissors  and  show  Columbia,  here,  how  you  cut  the 
famous  five-pointed  star. 

Columbia — 

"Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us?" 
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{Enter  Robert  Morris  and  Molly  Pitcher.  Morris 
carries  large  pocket  book,  or  bag  of  gold.  Molly  Pitcher 
is  in  widow's  weeds.) 

Uncle  Sam —  Here  are  my  good  friends,  Robert 
Morris  and  Molly  Pitcher. 

Morris  (offering  pocket  book) — Uncle  Sam,  I  bring 
you  gold,  hoping  that  you  will  accept  it  until  prosper- 
ity smiles  upon  you. 

Uncle  Sam — I  accept  it,  Morris,  with  gratitude. 
Courage,  dauntless  bravery,  resolution,  skill — all  must 
fail  without  the  means  of  supplying  the  needs  of  life 
and  of  carrying  plans  into  execution.  "A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed."  (Turns  to  Molly.)  And  what 
has  our  brave  little  friend,  Molly  Pitcher,  to  say?  She 
who  so  well  manned  the  gun  left  silent  by  her  fallen 
hero  husband. 

Molly  Pitcher — Only  that  I  offer  to  you  the  dearest 
gift  in  woman's  power  to  bestow,  the  life  of  her  best 
beloved. 

Uncle  Sam — My  poor  child!  Your  sacrifice  is  indeed 
hard.  Gratefully,  sadly,  I  accept  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  offerings  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts.  Most 
precious  gift! 

(Enter  Hamilton  and  Barbara  Frietchie,  Hamilton 
carrying  roll  of  parchment,  Barbara  Frietchie  an  old 
flag,) 

Uncle  Sam — Here  is  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  who 
"smote  the  rock  of  our  national  resources,"  and  with 
him  the  Barbara  Frietchie  who  offered  her  "old  gray 
head"  as  a  target  to  shield  her  country's  flag. 

Alexander  Hamilton — Uncle  Sam,  I  bring  you  the 
banking  system. 

Uncle  Sam — And  a  right  trusty  and  useful  thing  I've 
proved  it  to  be,  my  boy. 

Barbara  Frietchie — And  I,  the  flag  I  saved  from 
dishonor. 
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Columbia — 

"Oh,  keep  your  armor  bright, 

Sons  of  those  mighty  dead, 
And  guard  ye  well  the  right 

For  which  such  blood  was  shed! 
Your  starry  flag  should  only  wave 

O'er  freedom's  home,  or  o'er  your  grave." 

(Enter  Washington  Irving,  carrying  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington/' and  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Spofford,  with  book  of 
poems.) 

Uncle  Sam — Here  come  a  niece  and  nephew  who 
breathe  sweet  thoughts  that  others  may  imbibe. 

Washington  Irving — I  offer  you  the  biography  of 
your  eldest,  wisest,  most  faithful  son,  George  Wash- 
ington. 

Uncle  Sam — Thank  you,  Washington  Irving.  You 
are  worthy  to  wear  even  that  dear  name.  And  you, 
my  sweet  singer? 

Mrs.  Spofford — I  have  only  a  simple  song  of  the  flag 
we  so  love.     Will  you  accept  so  poor  a  gift? 

Uncle  Sam — Call  nothing  poor  that  teaches  loyalty. 
I  accept  it,  indeed,  and  ask  you  to  recite  it  now.   - 

Mrs.  Spofford — 

"Out  upon  the  four  winds  blow, 

Tell  the  world  your  story; 
Thrice  in  heart's  blood  dyed  before 

They  called  your  name  Old  Glory. 
Stream,  Old  Glory;  bear  your  stars 

High  among  the  seven; 
Stream  a  watch-fire  in  the  dark, 

And  make  a  sign  in  heaven! 

"Symbol  of  unmeasured  power, 

Blessed  promise  sealing, 
All  your  hills  are  hills  of  God, 

And  all  your  founts  are  healing! 
Still  to  those — the  wronged  of  earth — 

Sanctuary  render; 
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For  hope,  and  home,  and  heaven  they  see 
Within  your  sacred  splendor!" 

(Enter  Lincoln  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lincoln 
carrying  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.") 

Lincoln — I  offer  the  proclamation  which  set  three 
million  bondsmen  free,  and  made  our  land  a  land  of 
liberty  in  deed  as  in  name. 

Uncle  Sam — My  son,  my  dearest  next  to  Washing- 
ton, a  gift  of  inestimable  worth  is  thine. 

Mrs.  Stowe — I  bring  but  a  story  of  life  among  the 
lowly. 

Lincoln — This  sister  was  my  able  co-worker.  Only 
the  Omnipotent  can  know  the  influence  she  had  in  pre- 
paring the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  receipt  of  this 
gift  I  have  just  offered. 

Uncle  Sam — The  name  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
will  live  while  philanthropy  holds  a  place  in  human 
hearts.  (Enter  Hawthorne  and  Frances  E.  Willard.) 
Here  is  Hawthorne,  whose  contributions  to  elegant 
literature  secure  us  a  place  among  people  of  thought 
and  culture,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  whose  work  in 
reclaiming  the  fallen  has  won  her  a  crown  that  will 
not  fade  through  all  eternity.  My  dears,  I  am  glad 
you  are  with  us. 

(Enter  Morse  with  telegraphic  instruments.) 

Morse — Uncle  Sam,  the  yard  is  full  to  overflowing 
with  your  children,  nieces,  nephews,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  banners,  flags,  and  drums  with  which  they  are 
laden.  We  beg  you  to  come  out  and  give  us  each  the 
pleasure  of  grasping  your  hand. 

Uncle  Sam — All  right,  Morse,  tell  them  I'll  be  with 
them  soon.  In  the  meantime,  get  your  telegraph  lines 
in  readiness,  that  I  may  send  greetings  to  my  most  dis- 
tant loved  ones. 

Morse — All  right.  Thank  you,  Uncle  Sam.  (Exit.) 
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Uncle  Sam — Before  going,  let  us  join  in  singing 
that  song  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  patriot,  '  'America. ' ' 

(All  sing.  Tliey  then  march  in  couples  off  stage  to 
the  tune  of  "Star  Spangled-Banner.") 

Honored  Heroes 

For  ten  boys  honoring  Washington  and  seven  honoring 
Lincoln.     More  may  take  part,  if  desired. 

Decorate  the  platform  with  flags.  The  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington is  placed  at  the  right  front,  that  of  Lincoln  at  the 
left  front  of  platform.  The  two  groups  stand  at  right  and 
left  rear  of  the  stage  respectively. 

The  Washingtonians  advance  and  place  letters  spelling 
Washington  beneath  the  picture  of  Washington,  each  recit- 
ing before  he  places  the  letter. 

WASHINGTON  ACROSTIC 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wis- 
dom: and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding. 
{Prov.  4:7.) 

A  good  man  obtaineth  favor  cf  the  Lord.  (Prov. 
12:2. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall 
stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men.     (Prov.  22:22.) 

He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread. 
(Prov.  28:19.) 

In  the  lips  of  him  that  hath  understanding  wisdom 
is  found.     (Prov.  10:13.) 

Not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving 
the  Lord.     (Rom.  12:11.) 

Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man  and  he  will  be  yet 
wiser.  (Prov.  9:9.) 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
(Prov.  9:10.) 

Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.  {Prov.  27:5.) 

Now  therefore  hearken  unto  me,  0  ye  children:  for 
blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways.     {Prov.  8:32.) 

( The  Lincolnians  place  the  letters  of  the  following 
acrostic  beneath  the  picture  of  Lincoln  as  the  verses 
are  recited.) 
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LINCOLN  ACROSTIC 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.     {Rom.  13:10.) 

Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  friend.   (Prov.  27:17.) 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  (Zech.  4:6.) 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.     (Eccl.  11:1.) 

Open  thy  mouth,  judge  righteously,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  needy.  {Prov.  31:9.) 

Labor  not  to  be  rich.  {Prov.  23:4.) 

Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned.     (1.  Tim.  1:5.) 

( Washingtonians  form  line  across  platform  and  re- 
cite in  concert  the  following  poem.) 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

He  might  have  been  a  king, 

Riding  in  regal  style 
While  men  before  him  bowed 

Or  humbly  knelt  the  while. 

He  might  have  been  a  king 

And  built  a  palace  grand; 
In  beauty  and  in  wealth 

The  first  in  all  the  land. 

He  might  have  been  a  king — 

What  visions  we  behold 
Of  splendor,  pomp  and  power, 

When  of  great  kings  we're  told! 

He  might  have  been  a  king, 

But  no,  he  chose  to  be 
A  simple  citizen 

Of  the  country  he  made  free. 

(They  retire  to  rear  of  platform.  Lincolnians  come 
forward  and  recite.) 
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SELF-RELIANCE  OF  LINCOLN 

Alone  he  worked  his  problems  out, 

And  to  himself  explained  them: 
Which  is. the  way,  without  a  doubt, 

To  be  quite  sure  you've  gained  them. 

Alone  with  patient  zeal  he  worked 

In  wilderness  or  valley. 
He  never  once  his  duty  shirked, 

Was  never  known  to  dally. 

Alone  he  studied  law  at  night, 

Though  books  were  far  from  plenty; 

To  practice  law  was  given  the  right 
When  he  was  seven  and  twenty. 

Alone  he  gained  the  people's  ears, 

And  never  once  did  waver, 
But  calmly  lived  down  all  their  jeers, 

And  soon  had  won  their  favor. 

Alone  he  waged  the  wordy  war 

Against  the  "Little  Giant," 
Who,  from  that  time  lost  prestige,  for 

His  plans  were  proved  too  pliant. 

Alone  through  havoc,  bloodshed,  strife, 

His  country's  sorrows  bore  he, 
And  finally  laid  down  his  life 

Before  the  dawn  of  glory. 

Alone — and  this  is  paramount — 

He  met  the  great  Creator, 
And  rendered  up  a  strict  account, 
As  all  must  soon  or  later. 
(Washingto7iians  join  the  Li?icolnians  and  all  sing 
to  the  tune  of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.") 

WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 

I 

Washingtonians — 

Father  of  his  country; 
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Lincolnians — 

Brother  of  mankind; 
Ail- 
Both,  were  just  such  heroes 
As  we  love  to  find, 
Washingtonians — 

Washington  was  truthful; 
Lincolnians — 

Lincoln  loved  the  truth; 
All— 

Each  one  learned  this  lesson 
In  his  early  youth. 
Chorus  — 
Washingtonians — 

Washington,  we  love  thee; 
Lincolnians — 

Lincoln,  we  love  thee; 
All— 

Honored  by  our  country 
Both  will  ever  be. 

II 

Washingtonians — 

Tall  and  strong  and  manly ; 
Lincolnians — 

Manly,  tall  and  strong; 
All— 

Both  did  duty  nobly, 
Cheers  to  both  belong. 
Washingtonians — 

Feared  by  treacherous  Indians; 
Lincolnians — 

Loved  by  every  slave; 
All— 

Both  men  to  their  country, 
Loyal  service  gave. 

Chorus- 
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III 

Washingtonians — 

Mourned  by  many  thousands, 
From  this  world  he  went. 
Lincolnians — 

Mourned  by  many  thousands, 
Martyred  president. 
All— 

We  will  sing  their  praises 

With  one  heart  and  voice, 
In  our  country's  heroes, 
We  will  all  rejoice. 

Chorus — 

(All  inarch  off  platform,  singing  chorus  of  song  over 
and  over,  until  all  are  off.) 

— Nellie  York  Spangler. 

Flag  Exercise  for  Washington  and  Lincoln 

For  Any  Number 

The  p:ctures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  should  be  placed  on 
easels  in  front  of  the  room,  and  ladders  placed  back  of  them, 
the  rounds  of  the  ladders  wrapped  with  red,  white  and  blue 
bunting.  The  children  will  place  their  wreaths,  flags,  etc., 
between  the  rounds  of  the  ladders. 

Boys  and  girls  bearing  flags  enter  and  march.  They  then 
line  up  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  and  recite. 

First  Girl — 

We  come  to  tell  of  Washington, 

And  of  the  victories  he  has  won; 

We  will  be  loyal  soldiers,  too, 

And  wave  the  dear  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

First  Boy — 

How  proudly  we  speak  Lincoln's  name! 
From  out  a  cabin  home  he  came. 
The  best  advice  to  all  he  gave, 
He  ruled  our  land  and  freed  the  slave. 
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Second  Girl — 

Of  Washington  we  speak  to-day, 
While  wave  the  bonny  banners  gay. 
He  was  our  dear  First  President; 
On  many  a  battle-field  he  went. 

Second  Boy — 

Of  Lincoln  we  all  love  to  sing, 
Long  and  loud  may  the  echoes  ring. 
He  loved  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
And  to  our  country  he  was  true. 

Boys  {in  concert,  waving  flags) — 

Oh,  the  banners  all  are  flying, 

Washington! 
And  we  love  to  tell  of  victories 

You  have  won; 
So,  upon  your  glad  birthday, 
All  the  bonny  banners  gay 
Wave  alike  o'er  Blue  and  Gray, 

Washington! 

Girls  {in  concert  waving  flags) — 

Oh,  the  banners  all  are  flying, 

Lincoln,  dear! 
And  to  tell  of  you  we  all 

Are  gathered  here. 
So  we  wave  our  banners  high, 
And  as  we  go  marching  by, 
A  host  of  children  cry. 

"Lincoln,  dear!" 

{Boys  and  girls  march  forward  in  two  lines,  cross 
flags,  and  sing  one  verse  of  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Face  audience,  and  wave  flags  while  singing  chorus. 
Lines  separate,  half  march  right,  half  march  left. 
Tliey  stand  in  a  semi-circle  at  back  of  room.  Enter  two 
children  dressed  as  Martha  and  George  Washington.) 

Martha — 

They  used  to  dance  the  minuet 
With  stately  tread  and  slow; 
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So  maids  would  curtsy  in  the  days 

Of  Washington,  you  know!     (Curtsy.) 

George — 

They  used  to  dance  the  minuet 

In  their  quaint  old-fashioned  way, 
And  so  we  11  take  the  steps  for  you 

On  Washington's  Birthday! 

{Join  hands  and  cross  feet.) 
Martha — 

We  hold  our  hands  up  very  high,  (Hold  hands  high.) 

And  then  we  curtsy  low;  (Curtsy.) 
Men  and  maids  were  quite  polite 

In  days  of  long  ago. 

George — 

The  people  all  wore  wigs,  you  know,  (Points  to  wig.) 

To  cover  up  their  hair, 
In  the  days  of  Washington, — 

'Twas  strange,  I  do  declare. 

Both— 

But  lest,  dear  friends,  we  weary  you, 

We'll  go  upon  our  way; 
So  we  will  curtsy  very  low 

On  Washington's  Birthday! 

(Both  bow  low,  girl  holds  out  skirt  with  both  hands.) 
(Enter  boy  with  hatchet.) 
Boy — 

Little  George  Washington,  long  ago, 

Chopped  down  a  cherry  tree; 
Little  George  Washington,  long  ago, 

Wished  to  sail  upon  the  sea! 
He  was  once  a  boy,  you  know, 

Many,  many  years  ago, 
And  so  some  day  I  hope  I'll  grow 

Like  little  George  Washington! 

(Enter  boys  with  drums.     They  march,  line  up  and 
recite.) 
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Boys — 

Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat, 

See  the  army  come! 
Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat, 

Each  one  beats  a  drum ! 
We  are  the  little  soldiers, 

We  always  like  to  play; 
Rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat,  rat-a-tat, 

On  Washington's  Birthday! 

{Enter  child  with  wreaths,  child  with  flag,  child  with 
flowers.     They  recite  together.) 
Children — 

Bring  evergreen  and  sweetest  flowers 
To  crown  these  wise,  good  men  of  ours, 
And  wave  the  bonny  banners  high. 
A  host  of  children  passing  by 
Will  say,  "Hurrah  for  Washington, 

And  for  our  Lincoln,  too! 
We  wave  the  bonny  stars  and  stripes 

In  memory  of  you ! ' ' 
Child  with  Wreaths — 

0  Washington,  we  come  to-day 

Your  birth  to  celebrate, 
As  we  stand  by  your  picture  here, 

We  love  wise  men,  and  great. 
We  place  our  wreaths  of  evergreen 

Up  high  where  all  may  see. 
Oh,  Washington,  and  Lincoln  dear, 

We  love  your  memory. 

(Places  wreaths  on  pictures.) 
Child  with  Flowers — 

Bring  flowers  of  sweetest  perfume, 

And  flowers  with  colors  gay; 
For  Washington  and  Lincoln 

They  all  will  bloom  to-day. 
We'll  scatter  sweetest  flowers, 

And  thrill  the  world  with  song, 
For  laurels  and  rich  tributes 

Unto  the  great  belong. 
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{Places  flowers  on  pictures.) 
Child  with  Flag — 
This  is  the  flag  that  the  children  love, 
'Tis  the  bonniest  flag  in  the  world, 
Long  may  it  wave,  our  beautiful  flag, 
With  its  stripes  and  its  stars  unfurled. 

We  know  what  it  cost,  when  the  lives  were  lost; 

In  the  land  where  men  are  free, 
Its  flashing  stars  and  shining  bars 

Shall  wave  o'er  the  land  and  the  sea. 

(This  child  leads  the  two  lines  in  a  march.  All 
march  right  and  left,  placing  flags  back  of  the  pictures. 
When  all  is  completed,  they  sing  a  patriotic  song.) 

— Laura  Rountree  Smith. 

Teddy's  Surprise  Party 

For  Any  Number 

CHARACTERS 
Teddy  Slocum  Mrs.  Slocum 

Boys  and  girls  to  represent  the  following  characters: 

Group  I—  Group  II— 
Paul  Revere  Uncle  Tom 

George  Washington  Barbara  Frietchie 

Molly  Pitcher  Union  Soldier 

Betsy  Ross  Confederate  Soldier 

Group  III—  Group  IV— 

St.  Valentine  Huldy 

Postman,  or  Cupid  Zekle 

Group  V — 

Village  Blacksmith 
Hiawatha 
Evangeline 
Priscilla 

The  guests  in  the  above  groups  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  number,  as  desired. 
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COSTUMES 
Ted  and  his  mother  wear  ordinary  clothing.  For 
spectacular  purposes  St.  Valentine  may  wear  a  fancy 
cap  or  hat  with  bright  plume,  and  a  court  suit  dec- 
orated with  vari-colored  hearts.  Quite  frequently, 
however,  he  is  represented  as  an  old,  white-whiskered 
man.  All  other  guests  are  dressed  according  to  the 
time,  the  age,  and  the  official  capacity  or  the  trade  rep- 
resented. The  postman  carries  a  large  pouch;  Molly 
Pitcher  may  carry  a  ramrod;  Betsy  Ross  and  Barbara 
Frietchie  carry  flags.  The  cake  may  be  made  by  cut- 
ting a  round  hat  box  to  the  height  of  four  or  Ave 
inches,  covering  with  cloth  and  decorating  with  col- 
ored candies  (glued  to  it),  candles  and  tiny  flags. 

Scene — A  sitting-room  furnished  with  two  or  three 
chairs  and  a  small  stand.  Teddy  is  discovered,  book 
in  hand. 

Teddy — It's  my  birthday  to-day,  but  of  course  no- 
body would  know  it  if  I  didn't  tell  them,  because  there 
are  so  many  great  birthdays  to  be  celebrated  this  month 
that  folks  wouldn't  remember  a  little  one  like  mine. 
Mother  says  there  are  so  many  that  people  can't  do 
justice  to  them  all.  But  she  says  she's  got  an  idea, 
and  she  acts  so  funny  when  she  says  it  that  I  wonder 
what  she  means.  Let's  see  how  many  birthdays  there 
are.  {Counts  on  fingers .)  There's  Abraham  Lincoln's 
on  the  twelfth,  Saint  Valentine's  on  the  fourteenth, 
George  Washington's  and  James  Russell  Lowell's  on 
the  twenty-second;  Henry  W.  Longfellow's  on  the 
twenty -seventh,  and  mine.  Pa  says  if  anybody  tried 
to  celebrate  them  all  it  wouldn't  give  them  time  to 
catch  their  breath  between  times.  But  I'd  forgotten. 
I  must  practice  my  piece  for  Friday  afternoon.  {Opens 
book  and  studies  a  moment,  then  recites.) 

A  BLOODLESS  BATTLE 
There  is  a  tale  you  may  have  read — 

'Tis  in  the  histories  told — 
The  Redcoats  were  in  Boston  town 

Most  insolent  and  bold. 
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They  tore  the  children's  snow  forts  down, 

And  meddled  with  their  play, 
And  made  life  disagreeable 

In  every  sort  of  way. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Slocum,  carrying  cake.) 
Mrs.  Slocum — Look,  Teddy!  I've  just  been  making 
a  birthday  cake  for  you. 

Teddy — Oh,  whoopee!  Isn't  that  great!  But  who's 
going  to  help  me  eat  it,  mother? 

Mrs.  Slocum — I  have  a  vague  idea  that  it  will  be 
eaten  someway.     Cakes  usually  are  in  this  house. 

Teddy — Oh,  and  see  the  candles! 

Mrs.  Slocum — Yes,  there  are  twelve,  one  for  each 
year  of  your  age. 

Teddy — And  what  are  the  flags  for? 

Mrs.  Slocum — Why,  they  are  to  commemorate  the 
birthdays  of  the  other  great  people  who  were  born  this 
month. 

Teddy — Well,  it  does  look  'most  too  pretty  to  eat, 
doesn't  it,  mother?  Let's  set  it  where  I  can  look  at 
it  every  little  while. 

Mrs.  Slocum  (placing  it  on  stand) — There!  How's 
that?    Now  I  must  go  and  attend  to  my  work.    (Exit.) 

Teddy  (looks  at  cake  longingly,  then  smells  of  it) — 
Oh,  I  forgot.  I  was  studying  my  piece.  (Reads  to 
himself,  then  closes  book  and  recites.) 

They  tore  the  children's  snow  forts  dovyn, 

And  meddled  with  their  play, 
And  made  life  disagreeable 

In  every  sort  of  way. 

At  last  the  boys  grew  tired  of  this, 

And  resolved  at  once  to  fight. 
They  made  some  snowballs  good  and  hard 

And  soaked  them  overnight. 

Gee!  I  wish  I'd  been  there.  (Looks  at  book  a  moment 
in  silence.)     I   wonder  if  I'll  ever  get  to  be  so  great 
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that  folks  will  learn  pieces  to  speak  on  my  birthday. 
(Reads  and  recites  as  before.) 

Next  morn  when  the  Redcoats  came 

To  march  and  stroll  about, 
The  boys  just  peppered  them  so  bad 

It  put  them  all  to  rout. 

So  when  you  read  in  history — 
(A  noise  is  heard  outside. ) 
Teddy— What's  that? 
(Enter  Paul  Revere.) 
Paul  Revere  (with  dramatic  effect) — 

"If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry-arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal-light, — 
One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

(He  beckons  to  others  who  enter  in  order  of  recital.) 

Teddy — What  in  the  world's  going  on?  What  does 
it  all  mean?     Tell  me,  Paul  Revere. 

Paul — Yes,  I  am  Paul  Revere  to-night.  I  came  ahead 
to  give  the  alarm. 

Teddy — But  who  are  all  the  rest  of  you? 

George  and  Martha  Washington — It  won't  take  you 
long  to  guess  who  we  are. 

Teddy — Oh,  you  are  George  and  Martha  Washing- 
ton.    Any  one  could  guess  that. 

Molly  Pitcher — Who  am  I? 

Teddy — I  don't  know — let  me  think — I  guess  you're 
— (she  holds  ramrod  in  front  of  her)  oh,  yes,  you're 
Molly  Pitcher!  (Betsy  Ross  waves  flag  which  bears  but 
thirteen  stars.)  And  you  are  Betsy  Ross!  My,  this  is 
easy ! 
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Group  I  (in  concert) — We  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Revolution,  and  we  have  come  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of— 

Teddy  (interrupting) — George  Washington! 

Group  I  {or  all  on  stage  recite  in  concert) — 
"0  Spirit  of  Liberty,  sweet  are  thy  numbers! 

The  winds  to  thy  banners  their  tribute  shall  bring, 
While  rolls  the  Potomac  where  Washington  slumbers, 

And  his  natal  day  comes  with  the  angels  of  spring." 

Uncle  Tom — Hab  yo'  done  made  up  yo'  min'  who  I 
is?     Reckon  you'se  read  'bout  my  oP  cabin. 

Teddy — Why,  you're  Uncle  Tom,  sure  enough. 

Uncle  Tom — Yes,  sah,  I'se  oP  Uncle  Tom,  fo'  a  fac'. 

Barbara  Frietchie  {holding  flag)  — 

"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag — " 

Teddy — Oh,  ho!  You're  Barbara  Frietchie! 

Soldiers — We  think  you  know  who  we  are. 

Teddy — All  honor  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

Group  II  (in  concert) — We  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
great  Rebellion,  and  we're  here  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of — 

Teddy — Abraham  Lincoln! 

Group  II  (or  all  on  stage  recite  in  concert) — 

"  'Mid  the  names  that  fate  has  written 

On  the  deathless  scroll  of  fame, 
We  behold  the  name  of  Lincoln, 

Shining  like  a  living  flame." 

Gt~oup  III — And  we — whose  birthday  do  we  come  to 
celebrate? 

Teddy — Why,  St.  Valentine's,  of  course.  I  sent  my 
cousin  a  valentine  with  a  big  heart  on  it  just  like  one 
of  those  (pointing  to  hearts  on  St.  Valentine's  clothing) 
and  a  cupid,  and  this  verse  was  on  it,  too; 

'Accept  from  me  this  valentine; 
May  health  and  happiness  be  thine." 
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Huldy  and  Zekle — Who  are  we?  It  won't  be  so 
easy  to  guess  who  we  are. 

Teddy — Yes,  it  will.  You  needn't  think  that  will 
puzzle  me.  You're  Huldy  and  Zekle.  I  know  because 
I've  just  read  "The  Courtin',"  and  you've  come  to 
celebrate  Lowell's  birthday. 

Zekle — Yes,  you're  right,  for  if  I  am  not  so  big  now, 
some  day 

"I'll  be  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clear  grit  an'  human  natur'; 
An'  none  shall  quicker  pitch  a  ton, 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter." 

Huldy — 

'An'  I  am  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary." 

Paul  Revere — I  do  honor  to  another  great  birthday, 
also.     Can  you  guess? 

Teddy — Yes,  to  Longfellow  who  wrote  the  poem 
about  your  famous  ride  to  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Village  Blacksmith — And  who  am  I,  Master  Ted? 
Teddy— 

"Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands." 

Village  Blacksmith  (raising  arm  to  show  muscles) — 
"And  the  muscles  of  my  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands." 

Teddy — And  here  are  Priscilla  and  Evangeline  and 
Hiawatha,  too. 

Hiawatha — Ugh!  Ugh!  Paleface  guess  'email.  Make 
no  mistake. 

Teddy — Just  because  I'm  interested  in  them,  you 
see.     We  were  born  in  the  same  month. 

All — But  while  we  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  these 
great  men  of  the  past,  we  wish  to  give  equal  honor  to 
a  great  man  of  the  future — Mr.  Theodore  Slocum. 
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Teddy— Pshaw!  That's  all  taffy. 

Paul  Revere — If  we  hadn't  thought  as  we  do,  we 
never  should  have  gotten  up  this  surprise  party. 

Teddy — Oh,  is  it  a  surprise  party? 

Paul  Revere — Why,  yes;  what  did  you  think  it  was? 

Teddy — Isn't  this  jolly!  {Turns  to  Mrs.  Slocum,  who 
has  entered  during  the  recitals.)  Did  you  know  about 
it,  mother? 

Mrs.  Slocum — Yes,  my  dear.  I  had  an  idea  we  could 
celebrate  all  the  birthdays  at  once. 

Teddy — Now  I  know  who's  going  to  help  eat  the 
birthday  cake. 

{Mrs.  Slocum  holds  cake  for  all  to  see.) 
All — O-o-o-oh!  That's  a  dandy!  Yes,     we  all  know 
who  will  help  eat  it. 

Happy  birthday  greetings  now 

We  extend  to  all, 
Young  and  old,  whose  natal  day 
In  this  month  doth  fall. 

— Willis  N.  Bugbee 

February's  Calendar 

For  Twenty-Nine  Pupils 

Using  crossed  flags,  or  any  other  patriotic  design  for  a 
background,  sketch  on  the  blackboard  a  large  calendar  leaf 
for  February  of  the  year  this  entertainment  is  given.  An 
older  girl  takes  the  part  of  February;  there  may  be  twenty- 
eight  little  Days,  or,  if  inconvenient  to  have  so^  many,  one 
beside  the  five  special  Days  named  below  may  represent  the 
common  Days.  If  there  are  only  six  taking  part,  let  whole 
school  join  in  choruses.  February  carries  large  flag.  Each 
Day  wears  tiny  crossed  flags,  under  which  is  a  large  figure 
showing  which  Day  he  is.  The  designs,  which  the  Days 
put  into  the  calendar,  may  be  pictures  with  gummed  backs 
ready  to  fasten  in  spaces,  or  may  be  tiny  sketches  which 
Days  make  with  red,  white  and  blue  crayon.  The  designs 
for  the  Days  are:  Candlemas  Day— Teddy  bear;  Lincoln's 
Birthday— picture  of  Lincoln;  Valentine's  Day — heart; 
Washington's  Birthday— G  and  W  intertwined ;  Longfellow's 
Birthday — ship ;  the  other  Days — red,  white  and  blue  stars. 

February  {putting  finishing  touches  on  calendar) — 
There!    my   calendar    is   ready    for    {insert  year).     I 
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haven't  as  many  days  as  January  and  March,  but  they 
make  a  brave  little  procession.  I  wish  I  knew  how 
best  to  show  their  patriotism.  (As  February  stands 
thinking  and  looking  at  calendar,  sound  of  patriotic 
march  is  heard.  It  may  be  played  on  piano  or 
hummed  or  whistled  by  Days  as  they  march.)  Why, 
what's  that?  (Joins  in  humming;  then  speaks  as  pro- 
cession of  Days  comes  into  view.)  And  who  are  these? 
Days  (in  gay  chorus,  clapping  hands  lightly  as  they 
circle  about  February) — 

Short  and  dark,  but  brisk  and  merry, 
Brave  and  patriotic,  very, 
We're  the  Days  of  February. 
Eight  and  twenty, — here  we  are, 
Each  one  shining  like  a  star, 
We'll  help  make  your  calendar! 

February  (as  they  form  in  line  at  one  side  of  calen- 
dar, clapping  hands) — Three  cheers  for  my  patriotic 
little  Days!     Where's  the  twelfth? 

No.  Two  (slipping  out  from  the  others) — Oh,  oh, 
please  wait  just  a  minute,  February!  Em  so  little, 
I'm  always  getting  overlooked.  But  I'm  second  in 
line,  and  I  have  a  long  name.  (Bowing.)  I'm  Candle- 
mas Day,  and  such  a  good  weather  prophet — 

Boy  and  girl  and  woodchuck  and  bear, 
Now  keep  watch, — am  I  dark  or  fair? 
Fair:  look  out  a  for  a  late  cold  spring; 
Dark:  right  early  the  bird  will  sing! 

Now,  I'll  just  put  something  in  your  calendar  to 
make  the  children  laugh  and  think  of  me.  And  be- 
cause every  day  of  February  must  be  patriotic,  I'll  use 
red,  white  and  blue.    (Puts  Teddy  bear  in  calendar.) 

No.  Twelve  (coming  forward) — I  believe  I'm  almost 
the  happiest,  proudest  day  in  all  the  year's  calendar. 
I'm  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  (At  name,  all 
wave  flags  silently.  No.  Twelve  goes  to  the  blackboard 
and  puts  picture  of  Lincoln  in  space.) 
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And  there  is  nothing  I  can  trace 
So  dear  to  all,  this  day  to  grace, 
Which  Time,  himself,  cannot  erase, 
As  this  beloved,  kindly  face. 

All  (waving  flags,  sing  to  chorus  of  "Star-Spangled 
Banner") — ■ 

Tis  the  dear  face  of  Lincoln; 

Forever  'twill  be 
The  joy  and  the  pride 

Of  the  land  of  the  Free! 

No.  Fourteen  (coming  forward) — I'm  Valentine's 
Day.  Not  a  great  day,  February,  like  some  of  yours, 
but  I'm  full  of  fun,  and  fun's  a  good  thing.  (Putting 
heart  in  space.) 

To  bring  you  joy 

I'll  do  my  part, 
And  wish  you  well 

With  all  my  Heart! 

No.  Twenty-two  (marching  gaily  forward  while  all 
clap  hands) — Oh,  yes,  everybody  at  home  and  abroad 
knows  me  and  honors  me.  (Going  to  blackboard.)  Let 
me  think, — there  are  so  many  things  I  might  put  in 
this  space.  But  I'll  just  twine  a  big,  brilliant,  red  G 
around  a  big,  beautiful,  blue  W.  It  means  George 
Washington,  of  course.  And  that  means  everything 
that's  good  and  strong  and  true. 

All  (singing  to  chorus  of  "Marching  Through 
Georgia' ' ) — 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  for  Washington, 

Hurrah  hurrah,  hurrah  for  Washington, 

First  in  war  and  first  in  peace  and  first  in  all  our 

hearts, — 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  George  Washington! 

No.  Twenty-seven  (coming  forward) — I'm  the  birth- 
day of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  He  loved  his 
country.  In  a  beautiful  poem  he  called  it  'The  Ship 
of  State."     So,  I'll  just    put  this  ship  in  my  space. 
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{Fastens  ship  in  space.)  Remember  it  means  "The 
Ship  of  State,"  and  that  means  "Our  Own  United 
States." 

(All  sing  stanza  of  "Our  Own  United  States,"  or 
"America.") 

Day  (who  represents  the  common  Days  of  February, 
or  all  the  common  Days,  coming  forward) — Here  are 
your  common  Days,  February.  But  we,  every  single 
one,  will  show  your  colors.  (While  some  go  to  black- 
board and  fill  empty  spaces  with  stars,  others  circle 
about  February  and  recite.) 

0  shortest  month 

Of  all  the  year, 
Though  cold  you  are 

And  dark  and  drear, 

From  out  your  cloud 

And  driving  storm, 
Such  names  stand  forth 

In  colors  warm, 

That  all  the  world 

Looks  up  to  you, 
Dear  little  month, 

Red,  white  and  blue! 

(All,  forming  tableau  about  February,  who  lifts  flag 
high,  sing  the  chorus  of  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean.")  — Alice  E.  Allen. 

Preparing  a  Lincoln  Program 

For  Many  Pupils 

(Harrison,  Dick,  Robert,  Elsie,  Dorothy  and  Charles 
are  discovered.) 

Harrison — Gee,  but  this  is  a  punk  idea,  having  the 
class  pass  in  suggestions  for  a  Lincoln  Day  program ! 
Just  listen.  (Reads  from  papers.)  "Have  someone 
give  a  life  of  Lincoln."  "Have  someone  read  Lin- 
coln's biography. "  "A  life  of  Lincoln.  Tell  story  of 
his  rail-splitting.     Tell  how  he  loved  books."      "Life 
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of  Lincoln."  "Life  of  Lincoln.  Story  of  his  vow  to 
kill  slavery."      "Life  of  Lincoln." 

Dick — In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  way  for  a 
school  to  celebrate  a  great  man's  birthday,  and  that's 
by  a  holiday.  Given  that,  I'll  make  oat  the  prog-ram- — 
three  big1  meals  with  all  the  skating  and  coasting  you 
can  pack  in  between. 

Robert — We  all  agree  to  that,  all  right,  but  your  sug- 
gestion doesn't  help  a  little  bit  now.  We  are  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  program  to  take  place 
on  this  stage  February  12,  and  it's  up*  to  us  to  get  busy. 

Elsie — While  Harrison  is  searching  for  suggestions, 
let  us  consider  decorations.  Of  course  there  ought  to 
be  a  picture  of  Lincoln  in  a  conspicuous  spot,  and  then 
flags,  oh,  everywhere! 

Dick—  Decorating  work  belongs  to  girls.  I  move 
that  we  appoint  a  committee  of  live  girls  to  attend  to 
the  decorations. 

Harrison- — Second    the    motion! 

Dorothy  — Oh,  of  course.  Let  the  girls  do  it!  I 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  there  were  no  schools 
and  no  women  in  the  world.  No  matter  what  comes 
up,  it's  always,  "Get  the  schools  to  do  it,"  or,  "Let 
the  women  do  that." 

J?o&erf-Well,  perhaps  you're  right,  Dot,  but  you'll 
have  to  admit  that  so  far  we've  decided  to  do  the  vot- 
ing without  your  help. 

Dorothy — Yes,  you  have,  and  I,  for  one,  agree  with 
the  woman  who  said  if  there  is  one  thing  the  men  are 
willing  to  do  without  us,  for  mercy's  sake  let  them 
do  it! 

Elsie— But  they  don't  do  it.     That's  the  trouble. 
Harrison— Oh,  cut  it  out!    We're  busy  on  Lincoln, 
not  suffrage. 

Elsie — You'll  have  to  admit  that  Lincoln  was  strong 
on  votes  for  women. 

Harrison — All  right.  I  didn't  know  it,  but  I'll  ad- 
mit anything  if  only  you'll  get  to  work  on  this  pro- 
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gram.     Here's  an  idea — "Use  the  Glee   Club,"  and 
here  are  several  songs  suggested. 

Robert — Good!  Let's  notify  them  to  report  at  recess. 
Explain  to  Charles  what  we  want.     I'll  go  now. 

Dorothy — I  have  an  idea,  too,  but  I  won't  tell  you 
what  it  is  until  I've  been  to  the  library.  Come  on, 
Elsie.     (Exeunt  Dorothy  and  Elsie.) 

Dick — How  a  girl  does  love  a  secret. 

Harrison — Never  mind.  She  won't  keep  it  long! 
They  never  do. 

Charles — What  do  you  want  the  Glee  Club  to  do? 

Harrison — Sing,  of  course.  Something  appropriate 
for  Lincoln's  birthday.  War  songs.  You  have  been 
practicing  some  lately,  haven't  you? 

Charles — Yes,  we  have  been  planning  a  good  time 
by  ourselves  and  were  to  rehearse  to-night  after  school, 
but  if  you  wish  we'll  rehearse  now. 

Robert — Sure  thing.  Pipe  her  up.  It  might  not  be 
a  bad  plan  to  have  some  of  Lincoln's  good  stories  told. 

Charles — That's  so.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  time 
he  whispered  a  story  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the 
clerk  laughed  right  out?  The  judge  was  so  angry  that 
he  fined  the  clerk  five  dollars.  "All  right,"  answered 
the  clerk,  "the  story  was  worth  it."  After  the  judge 
had  things  going  he  whispered  to  the  clerk,  "Say,  what 
was  it  Lincoln  told  you?"  The  clerk  repeated  the 
story.  The  judge,  off  his  guard,  laughed  out  loud. 
When  he  realized  what  he  had  done,  he  returned  the 
clerk's  five  dollars. 

Dick — Lincoln  was  a  good  speller.  So  good,  that  he 
wasn't  allowed  in  spelling  matches.  One  day  he  was 
standing  outside  looking  in  the  school  window.  The 
teacher  gave  the  word  defied.  Everyone  failed.  The 
teacher  was  so  exasperated  that  he  said  no  one  should 
leave  until  it  was  spelled  correctly.  Then  he  called  on 
a  pretty  girl,  who  began  slowly  d-e-f  and  hesitated. 
Lincoln  put  his  finger  on  his  eye.  The  girl  took  the 
hint  and  finished  with  a  flourish,  i-e-d. 
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Charles — Are  you  ready  for  the  Glee  Club? 

Harrison — Yes. 

Charles— Better  give  them  the  stage.  They  will  find 
your  room  better  than  your  company.  {Charles  re- 
tires to  back  of  stage.  Dick  and  Robert  sit  in  front 
corners  of  stage  on  the  floor.  Charles  looks  towards 
left  entrance.)    Are  you  ready,  girls? 

Girls  (outside) — Yes. 

Charles  (looking  towards  right  entrance)— All  ready, 
fellows? 

Roscoe — Ready,  yes!  Get  a  move  on,  or  we'll  be  sent 
for  before  you're  through  with  us. 

Charles— All  right,  Mildred.     Start  her  up. 

(Mildred  plays  a  march  and  twelve  boys  and  twelve 
girls  march  in-  from  opposite  sides  of  stage.  Each 
carries  a  flag.     They  form  two  rows  across  stage,   as: 

Boys  xxxxxxxxxxxx 
Girls    xxxxxxxxxxxx 

The  Glee  Club  sings  war  songs.  Dick  and  Robert  sit 
in  opposite  corners,  at  stage  front,  out  of  the  way,  yet 
as  if  they  were  judging  the  performance.) 

Dick  (as  singing  ends)— Well,  that's  pretty  good. 
Still,  I  don't  think  it  will  hurt  you  to  practice  a  bit 
more.     What's  next? 

(Flag  drill  follows,  ending  in  a  tableau.) 

Dorothy  (entering  at  tableau)— Oh,  don't  you  look 
pretty!  Say,  Harrison,  I've  found  just  the  thing! 
Have  you  read  this?  (Holds  up  "The  Perfect  Tribute,'7 
by  Andrews.  She  then  tells  the  story  briefly.)  And 
oh,  it  just  makes  you  stand  up  straight  and  sing  out, 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago — " 

Robert  (jumping  up) — Good  work,  Dorothy!  We'll 
put  you  down  for  the  Gettysburg  Speech.  Don't  you 
say  so,  Dick? 

Dick— -Yes,  I  guess  so,  but  I  still  think  there  is  only 
one  way  to  celebrate  a  great  man's  birthday,  and  that 
is  by  a  holiday. 
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Robert — Second  the  motion!  All  in  favor  say  "Aye!" 

All  (waving  flags) — Aye! 

Robert — Tis  a  vote. 

(Maxwell  enters.) 

Maxwell — Miss  Martin  wishes  you  to  return  to  your 
rooms  immediately.     The  bell  rang  five  minutes  ago. 

Charles — All  right.     Are  you  ready? 

Elsie  (catching  up  a  large  flag) — One  moment.  Sa- 
lute your  flag!  (All  salute  and  march  off  stage  to 
stirring  music.) 

NOTE:  If  a  longer  entertainment  is  desired,  more  stories 
may  be  told,  and  recitations  introduced  before  the  flag  drill. 

—M.  F.  Eustis. 

Lincoln  Cabin  Scene 

As  the  aroma  of  the  great  out-of-doors  seems  to  be  in- 
evitably connected  with  the  life  of  Lincoln,  an  outdoor 
scene  is  most  naturally  connected  with  any  memory  of  him. 
This  scene  can  either  be  read  in  the  schoolroom,  as  one 
would  read  a  story  in  dramatic  form;  or  it  can  be  acted  in 
any  hall  that  is  large  enough   for  the  children  to  dance  in. 

Use  a  green  floor  covering;  forest  green  curtains  for  a 
background;  screen  covered  with  green  burlap,  or  clothes- 
horses  covered  with  the  same  material,  for  the  sides  of  the 
scene.  Set  growing  plants  against  these,  their  pots  covered 
with  green  burlap,  drawn  round  them  so  that  it  looks  as  if 
they  were  growing  out  of  a  mound.  If  possible,  branches 
of  pine  can  be  fastened  to  the  screens ;  or  even  bare 
branches  will  give  an  out-door-sy  look.  The  tree-trunk  can' 
be  made  of  two  vinegar  kegs  fastened  end  to  end,  and  cov- 
ered with  brown  burlap,  daubed  with  splotches  of  black, 
white  and  green,  to  look  like  lichen  and  decay.  The  tripod 
can  be  easily  fashioned.  Red  paper  seen  through  a  heap  of 
twigs  or  fagots  will  do  for  the  fire.  The  faint  smoke  from 
a  joss  stick  stuck  in  a  pile  of  fagots  will  make  a  thin  haze 
of  smoke  ascending,  and  can  be  used  if  one  of  the  boys  is 
deputed  to  watch  it. 

The  costumes  can  be  made  from  cheesecloth  and  burlap, 
if  the  more  difficult  ones  are  too  expensive  for  the  school- 
room production.  The  Indian  costumes  are  made  of  khaki, 
fringed,  and  gaily  colored  at  the  neck  with  either  appliqued 
cotton  cloth  or  painted  designs.  They  have  gay  blankets  of 
red,  green  and  blue,  headdresses  of  feathers,  with  beads 
about  necks.  Scarlet  or  green  head-bands  about  the  brows 
of  the  Indian  maidens  with  a  bright  quill  stuck  at  the  side 
are  effective. 
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CHARACTERS 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Nancy  Lincoln 
John  Lincoln 
Amy  Roby 
Tom  Bush 

Francois,  a  young  French-Canadian 
Andrew  Smith,  a  fiddler 

Red  Plume,  the  chieftain  of  a  small  Indian  tribe 
Dark  Cloud,  an  Indian  brave 
Sky-of-Dawn,  an  Indian  maiden 
Other  young  people,  friends  of  Lincoln 
Indian  braves 
Indian  maidens 

SCENE 

A  clearing  beyond  the  Lincoln  cabin,  Little  Creek,  In- 
diana, lb23. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  out- 
door merrymaking  begin  to  appear,  it  is  seen  that  the  boys 
wear  moccasins,  and  buckskin  is  bound  in  strappings  to 
their  knees.  They  also  wear,  for  the  most  part,  dark  knee- 
breeches.  Their  shirts  are  dark  blue,  dark  red,  and  dark 
plum  flannel— any  dark  flannel  shirt  will  do.  These  shirts 
are  open  at  the  neck,  and  a  gay  handkerchief  is  twisted 
abouc  them,  tied  with  loose  ends.  Francois  betrays  his 
French  ancestry  by  a  red  sash,  tied  at  the  side. 

The  girls  wear  short,  dark  calico,  homespun,  or  woolen 
dresses  of  solid  color,  dark  blue,  dark  brown,  dark  gray. 
These  dresses  should  have  square  necks,  which  show  the 
throat.  The  dresses  themselves  are  not  much  seen,  because 
each  girl  wears  an  old-fashioned  cloak,  gathered  at  the  neck, 
and  falling  to  the  edge  of  the  dress.  The  cloaks  are  gay  in 
color— forest  green,  red,  bright  blue;  in  shape  something 
like  the  well-known  "Shaker"  cloaks.  Some  of  the  cloaks 
have  hoods,  that  lend  an  air  of  quaintness.  Several  of  the 
girls  wear  bead  chains,  evidently  the  work  of  their  own 
fingers. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  entrance  of  Nancy  and  John 
Lincoln  and  Tom  Bush.  The  rest  follow  from  background. 
It  is  evident  from  the  attire  and  smiling  faces  that  this  is  a 
gala  occasion.  Tom  Bush  carries  a  kettle  to  right,  near  a 
fallen  log.  Then  he  and  the  other  boys  kindle  a  fire,  erect 
a  rude  tripod,  and  swing  the  kettle  not  far  from  where  the 
log  lies.  Much  business  of  blowing,  lighting,  etc'  A  bat- 
tered tin  coffee-pot  is  produced,  ready  for  making  the  coffee. 
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Tom  Bush  {calling  back  over  his  shoulder  as  the 
preparations  begin) — Come,  Nancy.  We've  found  a 
fine  place  to  swing  the  kettle. 

Amy  Roby  (at  right,  stooping  over  basket) — And 
here's  a  splendid  place  for  unpacking  the  baskets! 
(Nancy  Lincoln  runs  first  to  the  fire,  to  see  how  the 
work  is  going  forward,  and  then  returns  to  Amy,  who 
is  busily  unpacking  baskets  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  girls.  Nancy  takes  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
baskets,  and  then  hurries  to  Tom  Bush  with  them.) 

Nancy  Lincoln — Here  are  some  potatoes  and  corn 
dodgers  to  put  on  the  ashes. 

Francois  (to  Andrew  Smith) — It  is  mos'  time  that 
you  had  better  be  tuning  up  your  fiddle,  Andrew. 

Amy  Roby  (to  Nancy,  who  stands  center,  shielding 
her  eyes,  and  looking  toward  background) — Isn't  Abe 
coming? 

Nancy  Lincoln  (shaking  her  head) — No,  Abe  isn't 
even  in  sight  yet.  But  he'll  surely  be  here  as  soon  as 
he- has  finished  splitting  those  rails. 

One  of  the  Little  Girls  (joyfully) — Andrew  is  begin- 
ning to  play! 

Andrew  Smith's  fiddle  gives  out  the  first  note3  of  a  reel. 
Those  who  are  bending  at  their  various  occupations  begin  to 
nod  and  trip.  In  an  instant  everything  is  dropped,  and  the 
young  people  are  all  for  merriment.  They  begin,  center  of 
sward,  a  "grand-right-and-left. "  Andrew  Smith  stands  at 
right,  fiddling  with  the  greatest  possible  gusto.  As  the 
dance  ends,  Andrew  Smith  points'with  his  fiddle-bow  to  a 
figure  seen  approaching  from  the  background,  a  tall,  lank, 
kindly-faced  boy,  dressed  like  the  others  but  with  an  axe 
over  his  shoulder. 

All  (with  aloud  cry  at  the  very  top  of  their  lungs) — 
— Lincoln!  Abe  Lincoln!  (TJiey  run  to  'meet  him.  He 
comes  down  center  with  an  admiring  group  on  each 
side.) 

Nancy  Lincoln  (looking  up  at  Abe) — It  wasn't  really 
a  holiday  till  you  came!  (Lincoln  smiles  at  her,  and 
then  turns  to  Tom  Bush.) 

Lincoln  (as  he  and  Nancy  and  Tom  Bush  form  a 
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group  at  fire;  the  rest  up  stage,  left) — What  have  you 
been  doing,  Tom? 

Tom  Bush — Fixing  the  fire,  and  now  I'm  going  to 
see  about  getting  the  right  sort  of  wood  for  the  floor 
of  a  squirrel  cage.  I  caught  a  squirrel  yesterday,  and 
1 — oh,  I  forgot!  You  wouldn't  be  interested  in  that. 
You  said  yesterday  that  if  you  were  me  you  would  let 
the  squirrel  go. 

Lincoln  {looking  straight  before  him  to  something 
far  beyond  the  narrow  world  of  Little  Creek) — I  don't 
like  to  see  things  in  cages;  I  like  to  see  'em  free.  I 
believe  in  freedom  for  everything  living! 

Amy  Roby  {breaking  in  upon  the  group) — Come, 
Tom,  there's  another  dance  beginning! 

Lincoln  sits  on  log,  near  fire,  and  begins  to  roast  some  ears 
of  corn  which  the  boys  have  stacked  near  by.  The  young 
people  beckon  Lincoln.  He  shakes  his  head,  but  watches 
them,  smiling.  A  Virginia  Reel  is  started  at  left.  Lincoln, 
who  is  still  seated  on  log*  and  those  who  are  dancing  the 
reel  are  so  absorbed  that  they  are  oblivious  of  a  group  of 
Indians  stalking  down  from  right.  The  Indians  draw  near 
to  Lincoln,  and  stand  motionless,  watching  the  dance,  their 
beads  and  headgear  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  blankets  a 
brilliant  blotch  of  color  against  the  green.  When  the  dance 
ends,  Lincoln  and  his  companions  are  aware  of  the  Indians. 
But  the  Indians,  although  their  desire  is  to  trade  the  skins 
and  furs  they  are  carrying,  cross  to  left,  feigning  entire  in- 
difference, and  seat  themselves  in  a  semi-circle.  Red  Plume 
in  passing  Lincoln  has  given  him  a  grave  "How!"  to  which 
Lincoln  has  returned  "How!"  with  equal  gravity.  The  set- 
tlers stand  in  a  group  at  right,  a  little  towards  the  back- 
ground, watching  the  Indians.  The  Indians  continue  to  sit 
in  a  grave  circle.  An  old  Indian  smokes.  Two  of  the 
Indian  maidens  appear  to  chatter.  Finally  Dark  Cloud 
rises  with  a  bundle  of  skins  in  his  hand.  The  young  settlers 
come  down  to  right  foreground.  Dark  Cloud  puts  the  bun- 
dle of  skins  on  the  ground,  and  asks  them  by  gesture, 
"What  will  you  give?"  Tom  Bush  offers  a  penknife  for 
one  of  the  skins.  Dark  Cloud  stands  with  arms  haughtily 
folded.  Tom  Bush  acids  a  gay  handkerchief  to  the  pen- 
knife. Dark  Cloud  shakes  his  head,  and  stalks  back  to  his 
circle.  Much  conferring  and  shaking  of  heads.  Equal 
pantomime  on  part  of  settlers.  Lincoln  is  keenly  watching 
the  scene,  but  still  apart  from  it  all.  Suddenly  Red  Plume 
rises,  and  with  slow  dignity  approaches  Lincoln. 
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Red  Plume — How ! 

Lincoln — How ! 

Red  Plume  (with  indicatory  pantomime)  —  Red 
Plume  know  Lincoln.  Lincoln  heap  square.  Lincoln 
heap  just.     Honest  Abe  decide. 

Lincoln  rises  and  comes  to  center  foreground.  Dark 
Cloud  rises  from  his  circle  and  brings  skins.  He  stands  at 
Lincoln's  left.  The  other  Indians  rise  slowly,  cross,  and 
stand  behind  Dark  Cloud.  At  Linco  s  right  stands  Tom 
Bush,  and  back  of  Tom  Bush  the  uthful  settlers.  They 
have  gathered  together  things  they  wish  to  trade,  such  as  a 
fine  blanket  that  was  brought  with  the  picnic  blankets, 
hatchets,  etc.  Tom  Bush  is  the  first  to  start  the  trading. 
He  adds  a  small  hatchet  to  the  handkerchief  and  penknife 
which  he  showed  before.  Both  Dark  Cloud  and  Tom  Bush 
after  they  have  laid  their  possessions  on  the  grass  look  at 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  nods.  The  trade  is  made.  Through  all 
that  follows  Lincoln  stands  center,  as  a  court  of  appeal.  No 
trades  are  consummated  until  he  has  given  the  signal  of  an 
affirmative  nod. 

The  Indians  offer  furs  of  various  descriptions.  Francois 
trades  off  his  red  sash  to  Ked  Plume.  Amy  Roby  trades  her 
chain  of  beads  for  an  Indian  basket.  Red  Plume  signifies 
interest  in  Andrew  Smith's  fiddle.  He  takes  it  up.  At  this 
the  Indian  maidens  laugh  among  themselves.  Red  Plume 
tries  the  fiddle.  It  makes  a  very  hideous  squeak.  At  this 
two  of  the  Indian  maidens  laugh  outright.  But  Red  Plume 
continues  to  be  enamoured  of  the  instrument.  He  offers  to 
exchange  more  and  more  skins  for  the  fiddle,  but  Andrew 
Smith  shakes  his  head.  No  trade  can  be  made.  Red  Plume 
reluctantly  relinquishes  the  fiddle.  A  backwoods  lad  trades 
off  a  blanket  for  some  of  Red  Plume's  furs,  and  the  chief- 
tain appears  mollified.  Now  that  the  trading  is  over,  both 
settlers  and  Indians  appear  to  be  pleased  with  their  posses- 
sions. Through  all  that  has  transpired,  Lincoln  has  been  the 
central  figure,  appealed  to  again  and  again.  The  Indians  sol- 
emnly exit  with  their  new  possessions  toward  background. 

Nancy  Lincoln  (turning  to  Abe) — You  don't  know 
how  proud  I  am  to  hear  them  call  you  "Honest  Abe." 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  day  you  did  something- 
wonderful  and  splendid ! 

Lincoln  (smiling  at  her  enthusiasm) — "Some  day's" 
a  long-  way  off,  Nancy ! 

Nancy  Lincoln  (with  conviction) — Well,  I  believe 
that  even  if  a  boy  is  poor,  and  was  born  in  a  cabin,  if 
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he's  as  honest  and  hard-working  as  you  are,  Abe,  he's 
sure  to  come  out  fine.     Now  let's  go  home! 

Lincoln,  axe  on  shoulder,  exits  towards  middle  back- 
ground, Nancy  and  John  and  all  the  rest  following,  with  the 
fiddle  playing-  gaily.  The  merrymaking  is  over,  the  grassy 
stage  is  left  vacant,  and  the  scene  ends. 

— Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 

Camp  Fire  Pictures 

CHARACTERS 

Colonel  Carter,  a  Confederate  veteran 

Major  Dean,  a  Union  veteran 

Robert  Dean  ) 

Maizie  Dean  >  Grandchildren 

Ruby  Dean     ) 

A  number  of  other  boys  and  girls 

STAGE  SETTINGS 

A  small  wire  may  be  stretched  across  the  middle  of 
stage  on  which  two  sheets  are  hung,  and  draped  back 
to  represent  the  opening  of  a  tent.  Black  tarlatan  or 
mosquito  netting  may  be  stretched  across  the  opening 
to  lend  effect  of  distance. 

A  camp  fire  maybe  arranged  by  placing  a  lantern, 
covered  with  red  cloth,  back  of  a  pile  of  twigs.  Over 
this  a  kettle  may  be  suspended  from  a  pole  resting  upon 
two  crotched  sticks.  These  sticks  may  be  set  in  blocks. 
Trees,  tents  (made  of  sheets),  guns  stacked,  or  any- 
thing suggestive  of  camp  life  may  be  introduced.  Boys 
in  soldier  costumes  (blue)  may  be  grouped  upon  stage 
in  rear  of  drapery,  in  various  attitudes — lounging, 
writing  letters,  attending  to  fire,  resting  in  tent,  etc. 
The  camp  scene  may  be  simplified  if  desired. 

At  front  of  drapery  sits  Major  Dean,  dreaming.  The 
song  "Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground"  should  be 
sung  softly  by  soldiers.  Colonel  Carter  enters  at  com- 
pletion of  song.  The  view  of  camp  scene  is  shut  off  by 
another  curtain  or  sheet  drawn  across  the  opening. 

Major  Dean  (rousing) — Good  morning,  Colonel. 
Glad  to  see  vou. 
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Colonel  Carter — Glad  to  see  you,  too,  Major.  That's 
why  I  came  over. 

Major  Dean — Do  you  know,  I've  been  sitting  here 
all  the  morning  and  dreaming  of  the  old  days  of  the 
sixties. 

Colonel  Carter — Ah,  those  were  wild  days;  full  of 
excitement,  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Major  Dean — I've  been  thinking  of  the  boys  that 
used  to  sit  with  me  around  the  camp  fire.  Many  of 
those  dear  old  comrades  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
There's  one  consolation,  however, — if  I  did  lose  many 
a  comrade,  I  found  one  true  friend  in  Dixie.  {Slaps 
the  Colonel  on  shoulder.) 

Colonel  Carter — The  same  with  me,  Major.  I  saw 
many  a  brave  camp  mate  fall  on  the  bloody  field  with  a 
Northern  bullet  in  his  breast,  but  for  all  that,  I  gained 
a  true  Yankee  friend.  Our  friendship  has  been  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  me,  Major.     (They  clasp  hands.) 

Major  Dean — Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  links  that  has 
bound  together  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

Colonel  Carter — And  the  marriage  of  your  son  and 
my  daughter  has  made  the  chain  complete  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

Major  Dean — Not  so,  Colonel.  Do  you  forget  our 
grandchildren?  (Sound  of  children's  voices  are  heard 
outside.)  They  are  coming  now. 

Colonel  Carter — I  reckon  they're  after  another  story. 

(Enter  Robert,  Maizie  and  Ruby.) 

Maizie — Oh,  goody!    Here's  grandpa! 

Ruby — Both  our  grandpas.  Now  we'll  have  some 
stories. 

Robert  (to  Major  Dean) — Do  tell  us  a  story,  grandpa- 
Tell  us  all  about 

"The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away." 
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Ruby  (to  Colonel  Carter) — You'll  tell  us  one,  won't 
you,  grandpa  Carter?     How  the  boys  in  gray 

"Took  their  stand  in  Dixie  Land, 
To  live  or  die  in  Dixie." 

Maizie — We  want  one  from  both  our  grandpas — from 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

Major  Dean — But,  my  dear  children,  don't  you  think 
we  ever  get  to  the  end  of  our  stories? 

Colonel  Carter — Don't  you  think  the  story-well  will 
ever  run  dry? 

Robert — Oh,  but  you  must  think  of  one  more.  It's 
Lincoln's  birthday  to-day. 

Maizie — And  we're  all  to  choose  heroes,  and  are  go- 
ing to  speak  verses  about  them,  and — 

Robert — And  we'll  come  here  and  speak  our  pieces 
for  you  first,  if  you  will  tell  us  some  stories,  and  — 

Maizie — And  won't  you  tell  us  some  stories,  grand- 
pa— grandpas,  I  mean? 

Colonel  Carter — Looks  as  if  we'd  both  have  to  sur- 
render this  time,  Major.  They've  besieged  us,  and 
their  ammunition  is  as  effective  as  bullets. 

Major  Dean — There  is  surely  no  escaping.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  tell  you  about  the  little  "Drummer  Boy 
of  Mission  Ridge." 

Robert  —  Rab-a-dub-dub!  I  like  to  hear  abouJ 
drummer  boys.     I'd  like  to  be  one. 

Major  Dean — This  drummer  boy  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  wasn't  much  taller  than  our  Robert,  but  he 
was  as  brave  as  the  best  of  us,  and  every  soldier  loved 
him.  Somehow  or  other,  "he  fell  in  with  the  foremost 
ranks  of  brave  old  Company  G"  when  they  made  their 
splendid  advance  on  Mission  Ridge.  The  Colonel  or- 
dered him  not  to  carry  a  gun,  but  when  a  comrade  fell 
beside  him,  our  brave  drummer  boy  seized  his  gun,  and 
shouldering  it,  pressed  forward  into  the  fight.  Just  as 
"the  works  were  almost  won,"  a  terrible  fire  was 
rained  on  us  from  the  enemies'  guns  and  Johnnie  fell 
among  the  wounded. 
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Maizie — Oh,  was  he  killed? 

Major  Dean — Not  just  then.  Everybody  was  sorry 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  wounded.  It  was  dead 
certain  that  he  would  die  if  he  was  left  on  the  field, 
so  one  man,  braver  than  the  rest,  crept  over  the  dead 
and  the  dying  until  he  reached  him  where  he  lay  with 
his  face  toward  the  enemy. 

Ruby — My !  wasn't  it  awful ! 

Major  Dean — He  was  in  pretty  bad  shape  when  they 
brought  him  back  to  camp,  I  tell  you.  Besides  that,  he 
felt  awfully  bad  because  he  was  shot  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  climb  the  parapet.  But  when  Joe  Hooker 
and  Thomas  came  and  won  the  fight  for  the  Union 
army,  our  drummer  boy  heard  the  news  and  was  happy. 

Maizie — Did  he  die? 

Major  Dean — Yes,  he  died  under  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Maizie — Wasn't  that  too  bad! 

Robert — I  say,  Hurrah  for  the  brave  drummer  boy! 

Major  Dean — Would  you  like  t<-  be  a  drummer  boy 
like  this  one? 

Robert — I — don't  know.  I'd  want  to  think  it  over 
first. 

Ruby — Now  we  must  have  a  story  from  our  other 
grandpa. 

Colonel  Carter — I  shall  have  to  tell  about  one  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was 
just  as  good  as  he  was  brave  and  there  wasn't  anything 
his  soldiers  wouldn't  do  for  him.  One  day  he  and  his 
army  were  marching  down  the  main  street  of  Freder- 
icksburg, when  they  saw  a  Union  flag  waving  from  the 
attic  window  of  a  little  cottage.  The  general  saw  it 
and  ordered  his  men  to  fire  at  it.  They  shot  it  down 
and  broke  the  window,  but  as  quickly  as  it  fell,  an  old 
gray-haired  woman  held  it  out  of  the  window  and 
shouted:  "Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head,  but 
spare  your  country's  flag."  The  general  when  he  saw 
who  it  was  that  held  it — saw  her  snow  white  hair  of 
eighty  years  waving  in  the  breeze — called  to  his  men: 
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"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head  dies  like  a  dog! 
March  on!"  And  the  old  flag  waved  all  day  long  from 
the  little  attic  window. 

Robert — I've  heard  that  story  before,  only  it  was  in 
a  poem. 

Ruby — So  have  I,  but  it  is  always  as  good  as  a  new 
one. 

Maizie — Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  now — 

"Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her!  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier." 

Robert — Stonewall  Jackson  was  the  general. 

Colonel  Carter — And  one  of  the  best  generals  the 
south  had. 

Ruby — Now  let  us  go  and  get  ready  to  speak  our 
pieces.     We'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.    (Exeunt.) 

Colonel  Carter — How  these  war  stories  and  the  chil- 
dren's pieces  and  the  war  songs  bring  back  the  mem- 
ories of  those  old  days. 

Major  Dean — I  can  almost  see  the  camp  fires  as  we 
saw  them. 

(Tlie  old  gentlemen  may  appear  to  fall  into  a  reverie. 
Tfie  camp  scene  is  again  revealed.  "Maryland,  My 
Maryland,"  or  "Dixie  Land"  may  be  sung  softly  by 
boys  in  gray  coats  and  caps.  The  scene  may  shift  again 
to  the  boys  in  blue,  if  desired,  and  "Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother,"  may  be  softly  sung.) 

(Enter  Robert,  Maizie,  Ruby  and  others,  with  wreaths 
of  evergreens  and  flowers.) 

First  Boy — 

I  bring  a  wreath  for  General  Grant: 

Silent  but  firm  was  he: 
He  led  the  gallant  boys  in  blue 
At  Vicksburg — Chattanooga,  too — 
And  won  the  victory. 
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First  Girl — 

I  bring  a  wreath  for  General  Lee, 

A  wreath  of   garlands  fair. 
'Twas  he  who  led  the  boys  in  gray 
In  many  a  march  and  battle  fray, 

With  heart  to  do  and  dare. 
Second  Boy — 

Tributes  for  Sherman,  too,  we  bring, — 

His  deeds  we'll  not  forget, — 
Who,  with  his  men  as  brave  as  he, 
Pressed  forward  'till  he  reached  the  sea, 

And  conquered  all  he  met. 
Robert — 

I  bring  a  wreath  of  evergreens 

For  Stonewall  Jackson's  grave. 
He  did  whate'er  he  thought  was  right; 
And  never  wavered  in  the  fight, 

Oh,  few  were  there  so  brave! 
Maizie — ■ 

Roses  I  bring  for  the  Yankee  boys — 

The  boys  who  wore  the  blue — ■ 
Who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country's  cause, 
Nor  heard  the  cheers  and  loud  huzzas 

At  the  final  grand  review. 

(And  that  includes  the  little  drummer  boy.) 
Ruby — 

Lilies  I  bring  for  the  Southern  boys, — 

The  boys  who  wore  the  gray, — 
Who  lived  beneath  a  southern  sky, 
And  who  in  peaceful  slumber  lie 
'Neath  southern  sod  to-day. 
Second  Girl — 

Laurels  we  bring  for  Lincoln,  who 

When  angry  storms  were  rife, 
Proved  equal  to  the  task  so  great 
And  brought  to  port  our  Ship  of  State! 
But  alas!  he  gave  his  life! 
(A  tableau  with  camp  scene  illuminated  by  colored 
lights  may  follow  if desirable .)     — Willis  N.  Bugbee. 
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The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

SCENE  I— LINCOLN  THE  POET 
(To  be  given  by  one  of  the  smallest  girls  in  school.) 
Abraham  Lincoln, 
His  hand  and  pen, 
He  will  be  good, 
But  God  knows  when. 
(Makes  a  quick  curtsy,  at  the  same  time  extending 
forefinger  and  raising  it  quickly  to  chin.) 

SCENE  II— LINCOLN  THE  STUDENT 

Characters:  Father,  mother,  Abraham,  Mrs.  Grigsby, 
Mr.  Crawford. 

Scene:  Log  cabin  of  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Time:  1819. 

Place:  Indiana. 

(Father  and  mother  are  sitting  by  the  fire,  Abraham 
is  reading  by  the  light  of  the  fireplace. ) 

Father — Where  did  you  get  that  book  you're  read- 
ing, Abraham?    What  is  it,  anyway? 

Abraham — Oh,  father,  it's  the  laws  of  Indiana.  I 
walked  twelve  miles  yesterday  to  borrow  it  from  Mr. 
Brown. 

Father — Well,  well,  I  wondered  where  you  were  in 
the  afternoon.  I  noticed,  however,  you  plowed  as 
much  in  the  forenoon  as  the  other  boys  did  all  day. 

Mother — My !  the  lad  is  a  great  worker. 

Fathei — Yes,  mother,  he  will  plow  for  half  a  day 
and  read  the  other  half  of  the  day,  and  have  as  much 
done  as  the  other  lads  who  have  worked  all  day.  Now, 
just  think  how  much  he  could  do,  if  only  he  put  in  the 
whole  day  working. 

Mother — But,  Thomas,  let  him  read  if  he  likes.  We 
can't  tell;  it  may  mean  much  to  him  and  to  us,  some 
day. 

Father — Well,  Nancy,  I  doubt  it,  but  I  suppose  learn- 
ing won't  hurt  him  any. 
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(Abraham  takes  up  a  shingle  and  piece  of  charcoal 
and  writes.) 

Mother — See  how  he  takes  notes  of  what  he  wants  to 
remember. 

Father — Yes,  but  look  at  the  shovel.  There  is  al- 
most nothing  left  of  it,  because  he  has  shaved  it  off  so 
much  after  working  examples  on  it.  Mother,  where 
did  that  boy  learn  to  write? 

Mother — Who  was  it  taught  you  to  write,  Abraham? 

Abraham — It  was  George  Stuart's  cousin  who  came 
to  visit  him.  He  knew  how,  and  he  used  to  teach  me 
out  in  the  fields  when  I  had  my  chopping  done. 

Mother  (adoringlg) — He's    a    great   lad,     Thomas. 

(Knock  is  heard  at  the  door). 

Mother — Go  to  the  door,  Abraham.  (Abraham  goes 
and  opens  door.) 

Abraham — How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Grigsby?  Come 
right  in. 

Mrs.  Grigsby — I  can't  stop  but  just  a  moment.  I 
brought  you  a  book,  Abraham. 

Abraham — Oh,  Mrs.  Grigsby,  what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Grigsby — It  is  Aesop's  Fairy  Tales,  Abraham. 

Abraham — Oh,  Mrs.  Grigsby,  I  have  heard  about 
those  stories  so  many  times,  and  I  have  wanted  to  read 
them  so  much! 

Mother — Won't  you  sit  down,  Mrs.  Grigsby? 

Mrs.  Grigsby- — No,  I  can't.  I'm  in  a  hurry  this 
morning. 

Abraham — Thank  you,  so  much,  for  the  book. 

Mrs.  Grigsby — I  was  glad  I  could  get  it  for  you,  my 
boy.  (All  say  good-by.  Exit  Mrs.  Grigsby.  Abraham 
immediately  starts  to  read  the  book.  Father  picks  up 
a  bottle  on  the  shelf.) 

Father — Abraham,  what  did  you  make  this  ink  out  of? 

Abraham — Berries  and  walnut  hulls  and  sap  of  roots. 
Father,  see  all  these  new  pens  I  have  made,  too!  I  am 
so  glad  we  have  a  few  chickens,  for  when  I  do  find  a 
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piece  of  paper,  it  is  such  fun  to  write  with  my  pen  and 
my  ink. 

Mother — I  am  glad,  too,  my  boy.  I  only  wish  we 
could  help  you  more. 

(Knock  is  heard  at  door.  Abraham  opens  it.  Enter 
Mr.  Crawford.) 

Mr.  Crawford — I  have  brought  you  a  book,  Abra- 
ham. It  is  called  the  "Life  of  Washington."  You  can 
keep  it  until  it  is  read  through,  but  be  rather  careful 
of  it,  as  it  is  quite  a  valuable  book. 

Abraham — Thank  you,  Mr.  Crawford.  Of  course  I 
shall  take  the  greatest  care  of  it.  Oh!  I  have  so  many 
books  now — Robinson  Crusoe,  Laws  of  Indiana,  Aesop's 
Fables,  the  Bible  and  now  the  Life  of  Washington. 

Mother — Won't  you  spend  the  night  with  us,  Mr. 
Crawford?  It's  getting  late,  and  it  will  be  pretty  dark 
before  you  reach  home. 

Mr.  Crawford — No,  I  thank  you,  I  must  get  home 
to-night.  It  is  not  very  far  and  I  am  used  to  walking. 
(Good-nights  are  said  by  all.  Exit  Mr.  Crawford. 
Abraham  curls  down  by  the  light  of  the  fire  and  be- 
gins to  read  his  new  book.) 

Father — Nancy,  it's  getting  late.  We  must  go  to 
bed. 

Mother — Yes,  Thomas.  Abraham,  don't  you  want 
to  go  now? 

Abraham — No,  mother,  I  guess  I'll  read  until  the 
fire  dies  out. 

Mother  and  Father — Good-night,  Abraham. 

Abraham — Good-night.  (Exeunt  Father  and  Mother.) 

Abraham  (reads  for  few  moments  and  then  solilo- 
quizes)— Well,  the  fire  is  getting  pretty  low.  I  guess 
I'll  put  my  book  in  the  crack  between  these  logs,  so  I 
can  find  it  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and 
then  I'll  read  some  more.  (He  pretends  to  go  to  sleep. 
After  a  few  moments  he  stirs  uneasily.)  It  sounds  a 
little  like  rain.  (He  turns  over  and  goes  to  sleep.  He 
pretends  to  sleep  for  a  short  time,  then  awakens  and 
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directly  reaches  for  his  book.  To  his  great  consterna- 
tion, he  finds  it  soaked  with  rain.)  What  shall  I  do? 
Mr.  Crawford's  book  is  ruined!  It  is  all  wet  and 
the  corner  is  almost  ready  to  come  off!  (Father  and 
Mother  enter.) 

Mother — Why,  Abraham,  didn't  you  go  up  in  the 
loft  to  your  bed  last  night? 

Abraham — No,  mother,  I  thought  I  would  lie  here 
and  read — but  look  at  Mr.  Crawford's  book!  Oh, 
mother,  I  am  so  sorry  I  have  spoiled  it!  I  wonder  if 
he  won't  let  me  work  for  him  to  pay  the  damage  that 
I  have  done. 

Mothei — Of  course  he  will,  my  boy. 

(Abraham  gets  his  hat.) 

Abraham — I  am  going  right  over  there  now  and  tell 
him  I  will  split  rails,  or  husk  corn,  or  do  anything  he 
wants  me  to  do,  until  I  have  paid  for  the  damage  I 
have  done. 

Mother — All  right,  Abraham. 

Abraham — Good-by.     (Exit.) 

Father — Well,  mother,  I'll  go  and  feed  the  chickens 
until  breakfast  is  ready. 

Mother — All  right,  Thomas.  Maybe  Abraham  will 
be  back  by  that  time. 

SCENE  III— LINCOLN'S  FIRST  POLITICAL  SPEECH 

Lincoln — Gentlemen  and  Fellow-citizens:  I  presume 
you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. I  have  been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  My  politics  are  short 
and  sweet.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  internal-improvement  system  and  a  high 
protective  tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and  politi- 
cal principles.  If  elected  I  shall  be  thankful;  if  not 
it  will  be  all  the  same. 
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SCENE  IV— LINCOLN  THE  POSTMASTER 

Characters:  Lincoln,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Davis  and  little  girl,  and  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Scene:  Store,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  post 
office. 

Time:  1833. 

Place:  New  Salem,  Illinois. 

{Lincoln  is  seated  on  a  barrel,  reading.  Enter  Mr. 
Todd.)      ■ 

Mr.  Todd — Good-morning,  Abe. 

Lincoln — Good-morning,  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Todd — Here  is  a  letter  I  should  like  to  have 
mailed. 

Lincoln — All  right,  Mr.  Todd.  I  expect  the  mail- 
carrier  will  be  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Todd — What  are  you  reading,  Abe. 
Lincoln  (without  looking  up) — I  am  not  reading,  I 
am  studying. 

Mr.  Todd — Well,  well,  then  tell  me  what  you  are 
studying. 

Lincoln — Law,  sir,  law. 

Mr.  Todd' — Well,  that's  a  pretty  good  thing  to  study. 
Good  morning.     (Exit.) 

Lincoln — Good-morning.     (Reads.) 

(Enter  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  postman.  He  hands  Lin- 
coln the  mail.  Lincoln  puts  it  in  his  tall  silk  hat. 
Suddenly  he  notices  his  Louisville  "Journal"  and 
seizes  it.) 

Lincoln — Oh,  you  have  brought  me  my  Louisville 
"Journal."     My,  how  glad  I  am  to  get  it! 

Mr.  Jefferson — Yes;  now  I  expect  you  will  know  all 
about  that  wonderful  compromise  everyone  is  talking 
about.     Henry  Clay  is  a  great  man,  isn't  he? 

Lincoln — Well,  all  of  us  Whigs  think  so,  anyway. 

Mr.  Todd — Good-morning,  Mr.  Lincoln.     (Exit.) 
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Lincoln  {reading  the  Louisville  "Journal,"  but  look- 
ing up  long  enough  to  answer) — Good  morning. 
{Enter  Mrs.  Taylor.) 
Mrs.  Taylor — Good-morning,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Lincoln — Good-morning,  Mrs.  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Taylor — I  wish  to  mail  this  letter. 

Lincoln — All  right,  Mrs.  Taylor.  The  mail-man  has 
just  been  here,  so  the  letter  won't  go  until  a  week  from 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Taylor — That's  all  right,  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  am 
not  in  any  special  hurry.  What  are  you  reading,  Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Lincoln — The  Louisville  "Journal." 

Mrs.   Taylot You're  always   reading   something, 

aren't  you?  Good-morning. 

Lincoln — Good-morning,  Mrs.  Taylor.  {He  reads  for 
a  few  moments.)  It's  such  a  pleasant  day  I  believe  I'll 
read  my  Louisville  "Journal"  this  evening,  and  go  out 
and  take  a  walk  now.  {Picks  up  book,  and  puts  on  his 
silk  hat  containing  the  letters  the  postman  brought. 
He  walks  across  stage  slowly,  with  eyes  glued  very  rig- 
idly on  his  book.) 

{Enter  Mr.  Stuart,  who  runs  into  Lincoln.) 
Mr.  Stuart — Good-morning,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln — Why,  good-morning,  Mr.  Stuart.  I  have 
a  letter  for  you.  {Takes  off  hat  and  hands  Mr.  Stuart 
a  letter.) 

Mr.  Stuart — How  much  is  due  on  it? 

Lincoln — Seven  cents. 

{Mr.  Stuart  hands  Lincoln  the  money  and  goes  on 
his  way.  Mrs.  Davis  and  little  girl  enter  from  the  other 
side  of  the  stage  and  meet  Mr.  Lincoln.) 

Mrs.  Davis — Good-morning,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln — I  think  I  have  a  letter  for  you. 

{He  takes  off  his  hat,  finds  a  letter,  and  hands  it 
to  her.) 
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Mrs.  Davis — How  much  is  due  on  it? 

Lincoln — Eight  cents. 

(She  finds  the  eight  cents  in  her  bag,  and  goes  on. 
She  and  little  girl  and  Lincoln  exeunt  opposite  sides  of 
stage.) 

SCENE  V— LINCOLN  THE  LAWYER 

Characters:     Mr.  Lincoln  (lawyer  for  defendant), 
Mr.  Stuart  (prosecuting  attorney),  Witness,  Jack  Arm- 
strong (prisoner),  Jack  Armstrong's  Mother,    Judge, 
Twelve  Jurymen.     Remainder  of  School  (as  audience). 
Scene:  A  court  room. 

Judge  (raps  with  gavel  on  the  desk) — Court  will  come 
to  order.  We  have  before  us  a  young  man,  Jack  Arm- 
strong by  name,  [who  is  charged  with  murder.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  may  examine  the  witness.  (Wit- 
ness takes  stand.) 

Attorney  (turning  to  witness)- — Please  tell  me  what 
happened  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

Witness — I  was  at  a  camp-meeting,  August  the 
twelfth,  over  at  the  camp  grounds.  There  were  sev- 
eral fellows  there  who  came  not  for  religious  purposes, 
but  to  make  fun  and  disturb  the  meeting.  They  be- 
haved so  badly  that  by  and  by  there  was  a  riot,  and 
one  man  was  killed.  I  saw  this  young  Armstrong  kill 
him. 

Attorney — Where  were  you? 

Witness — I  was  standing  about  two  rods  away  when 
it  happened. 

Attorney — What  time  did  this  occur? 
Witness — Ten  o'clock. 
Attorney — How  could  you  see,  then? 
Witness — The  moon  was  shining  and  it  was  as  light 
as  day. 

Attorney — That  is  all.  (Turns  to  jury.)  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  you  have  heard  this  man's  evidence.  Can 
you  now  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  This  witness 
saw  him  kill  the  man.     The  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  an 
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evil  reputation.  He  has  many  evil  associates  and  is 
always  getting  into  trouble.  Now  our  proof  is  abso- 
lutely sure.  He  was  positively  seen  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting the  deed.     That  is  all,  your  honor. 

Judge — Mr.  Lincoln,  you  may  examine  the  witness. 

Lincoln — You  say  you  saw  this  murder? 

Witness — I  did. 

Lincoln — How  could  you  see? 

Witness — By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Lincoln — You  are  sure  of  that? 

Witness — Positively  sure. 

Lincoln — That  will  do.  {Turns  to  jury.)  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  this  witness  states  that  on  a  certain 
night,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the 
death  wound.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  by  consult- 
ing the  almanac  I  find  that  on  that  evening  the  moon  had 
not  yet  risen  at  the  hour  in  which  he  says  he  saw  the 
prisoner  commit  the  murder.  How  could  he  see  him 
commit  the  deed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  when  there 
was  no  moon  ?  Thus,  he  has  perjured  himself  and  his 
testimony  is  good  for  nothing.  If  justice  is  done,  as 
I  believe  it  will  be,  before  the  sun  shall  set  it  will 
shine  upon  my  client  a  free  man.     (People  applaud.) 

Judge — Order  in  the  court! 

Judge — You  have  heard  the  evidence.  The  jury  will 
now  retire  to  decide  the  verdict.     (Jury  goes  out.) 

(Lincoln  notices  Mrs.  Armstrong  weeping.  He  goes 
down  into  the  court  and  takes  her  hand.) 

Lincoln — Don't  weep,  Mrs.  Armstrong.  I  don't  be- 
lieve your  boy  guilty  of  this  crime.  I  am  so  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  repay  in  a  small  way  your  many 
kindnesses  toward  me,  when  your  roof  afforded  me 
grateful  shelter,  without  money  and  without  price. 
(Enter  jury.) 

Foreman — Not  guilty.  (Mrs.  Armstrong  rushes  into 
the  arms  of  her  son.) 
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Armstrong — Mother!  I  am  free  and  innocent!  Where 
is  Mr.  Lincoln?  {Armstrong  rushes  over  and  grasps 
hand  of  Lincoln.  Neither  is  able  to  speak.  Lincoln 
points  toward  west.) 

Lincoln — It  is  not  yet  sundown,  and  you  are  free. 

Judge — The  court  is  dismissed. 

(Exeunt  Judge,  then  jury,  then  Mr.  Lincoln,  walking 
between  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  her  son,  his  arms  about 
both.     Lawyers  and  people  follow.) 

SCENE  VI— LINCOLN  ABOUT  TO  TAKE  UP  HIS 
CAREER  AS  PRESIDENT 

Time:  February,  1861. 
Place:  Springfield,  Illinois. 
(To  be  recited.) 

My  Friends:  No  one  not  in  my  situation  can  appre- 
ciate my  feelings  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this 
place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  every- 
thing. Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave, 
not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who 
can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet 
be  well.  To  His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in 
your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell. 

SCENE  VII— LINCOLN  THE  PRESIDENT 

Characters:  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  Secretary,  Gen- 
eral Butler,  an  Old  Lady. 

Scene:  The  White  House. 

(Lincoln  working  at  a  desk.  Enter  General  Butler. 
He  salutes.) 
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General  Butler — Mr.  Lincoln,  the  army  is  getting 
harder  to  discipline  every  day.  I  order  the  deserters 
to  be  shot,  and  you  pardon  them.  We  are  all  getting 
alarmed.     We  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Lincoln — If  a  man  had  more  than  one  life,  I  think  a 
little  shooting  would  not  hurt  this  one,  but  after  he  is 
once  dead  we  cannot  bring  him  back,  no  matter  how 
sorry  we  may  be. 

Butler — But,  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  are  more  and  more 
deserters  every  day. 

Lincoln — How  can  it  be  stopped? 

Butler — By  shooting  every  deserter. 

Lincoln — You  may  be  right — probably  are — but, 
Lord  help  me!  how  can  I  have  a  butcher's  day  every 
Friday  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Butler — I  have  here  a  death  warrant  for  a  young  fel- 
low who  dropped  his  gun  and  ran  away,  and  came  near 
throwing  his  whole  company  into  confusion.  Surely, 
you  will  let  us  shoot  him? 

Lincoln — What  is  the  boy's  name? 

Butler — James  Boyce. 

(Enter  Lincoln's  secretary .) 

Secretary — There  is  an  old  lady  out  here  weeping. 
She  says  she  must  see  the  president. 

Lincoln — Send  her  in.  (Secretary  ushers  in  an  old 
lady.) 

Old  Lady — Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln!  My  boy  tells  me  he  is 
to  be  shot  to-morrow  morning!  Won't  you  please  par- 
don him? 

Lincoln — What  did  he  do? 

Old  Lady — He  ran,  Mr.  President!  He  couldn't  help 
it!     He  was  so  frightened!  He  didn't  mean  to! 

Lincoln — What  is  his  name? 

Old  Lady — James  Boyce,  sir.  He  was  such  a  good 
boy.  He  didn't  realize  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  so 
frightened. 

General  Butler  (sternly) — Certainly,  this  fellow  can 
serve  his  country  better  dead  than  alive. 
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Lincoln  {turning  to  General  Butler) — Hand  me  that 
death  warrant.     I'll  put  it  up  here  in  this  pigeon  hole 
with  the  rest  of  my  "leg  cases." 
Butler — "Leg-cases?" 

Lincoln — Yes.  You  call  them  "cowardice  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,"  but  I  call  them  "leg-cases."  If  Al- 
mighty God  has  given  a  man  a  cowardly  pair  of  legs, 
how  can  he  help  running  away  with  them?  {Lays  his 
hand  gently  on  shoulder  of  the  woman.)  Mrs.  Boyce, 
you  go  home  and  tell  your  son  his  death  warrant  is  safe 
in  my  desk,  and  he  won't  be  shot  until  he  hears  from 
me. 

Mrs.  Boyce — Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  can  I  thank  you? 
Lincoln — That's   all    right.     I   am    glad    to  do    it. 
There's  something  inside  of  me  that  feels  better,  too, 
when  I  do  that.     {Exit  Mrs.  Boyce.) 

{General  Butler  stands  and  salutes  the  president.) 
Butler — Good  morning,  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Lincoln — Good  morning,  General  Butler.  {Goes  over 
to  his  desk  and  begins  to  work.)  I  don't  suppose  that 
suits  General  Butler  but,  at  least,  it  suits  the  woman 
and  the  boy  and  me,  and  that's  three,  while  General 
Butler  is  only  one.  With  so  much  unavoidable  misery 
all  around,  how  can  I  help  but  lighten  burdens  when 
it  lies  in  my  power  to  do  so? 

SCENE  VIII— THE  GREAT  PROCLAMATION 

Time:  1863. 

{To  be  recited.) 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated  part  of 
a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,, 
and  forever  free. 
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SCENE  IX— THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
Time:  1863. 
(To  be  recited.     Given  on  page  51.) 

SCENE  X— THE  SAVIOR  OF  THE  UNION 

Time:  1865. 

(To  be  recited.) 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

SCENE    XI— DEATH  OF  LINCOLN 

Time:  1865. 

A  pupil  recites  Whitman's  Elegy,  "0  Captain!  My 
Captain  /"  Given  on  page  24-.) 

— Ethel  H.  Robson. 

Heroes  and  Honor  Rolls 

For  Eight  Girls 

(TJie  girls  are  discovered  sitting  about  a  table  in  a 
prettily  furnished  living-room.  Some  are  reading, 
some  sewing,  and  others  writing.) 

Lucy — This  morning  I  overheard  a  most  animated 
discussion  carried  on  by  several  boys  at  our  house — 

Ada — Well,  what  was  there  unusual  about  that? 
The  boys  at  your  house,  I  imagine,  carry  on  discus- 
sions a  good  part  of  the  time. 

Julia — And  not  only  the  boys  at  her  home,  but  all 
boys,  for  that  matter.  Did  you  ever  know  a  set  of 
them  to  get  together  without  having  an  argument  of 
some  sort  before  parting? 

Agnes — Strange  they  can't  agree,  isn't  it? 
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Lucy — Oh,  come  now,  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  poor 
boys.  Yes,  Miss  Julia,  many  a  time  have  I  seen  them 
at  home — a  dozen  of  them  together — and  not  an  un- 
pleasant word  from  one. 

Julia — I  only  wish  they  would  exhibit  some  of  their 
gracious  qualities  when  I'm  around. 

Lucy — Perhaps  if  you  would— but  let  some  one 
change  the  subject.  We  shall  soon  be  quarreling  our- 
selves if  we  go  on. 

Agnes — And  then  we  shall  be  as  notorious  as  our 
young  male  friends. 

Laura— Who  could  imagine  a  more  dreadful  condi- 
tion of  affairs? 

Mary — But  I  should  like  to  know  the  subject  of  the 
boys'  discussion,  if  we  can  return  that  near  to  our  own 
conversation  without  trouble. 

Lucy — Certainly.  That  was  the  interesting  part  of 
it.  It  seems  Professor  Hill  had  asked  each  to  decide 
whom  he  considered  the  greatest  person  connected  with 
American  history,  and  they  were  attempting  to  settle 
the  question.  Some  spoke  of  one  and  some  of  another, 
and  each  explained  why  he  thought  the  hero  mentioned 
should  be  placed  on  Heaven's  honor  roll. 

Susie — How  interesting!  It  would  not  have  taken  me 
long  to  decide  on  a  character. 

Grace — Who  is  your  particular  hero? 

Susie — Well,  the  greatest  man  I  know  of  is  Wash- 
ington, and  the  more  I  read  of  his  life  and  character 
the  more  I  feel  that  his  name  should  have  first  place 
on  any  honor  roll. 

Agnes — First!  Isn't  that  putting  it  a  bit  strong? 

Susie — Not  at  all.  He  was  "first  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  He  is 
called  the  "Father  of  his  Country,"  and  was  our  first 
president.  If  he  stands  first  in  so  many  things,  why 
not  first  on  the  honor  roll?  Oh,  George  Washington  is 
the  hero  for  me! 

Laura — Washington  was  truly  great,  but  think  of 
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Franklin.  Do  you  remember  how  poor  his  parents  were 
and  how,  by  great  perseverance,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming all  obstacles  and  attained  great  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction? He  had  no  one  to  teach  him,  and  yet  he  se- 
cured a  fine  education  and  was  able  to  serve  his  coun- 
try faithfully.  Above  all,  he  was  good.  Franklin  is 
my  hero.     Which  of  the  boys  chose  him,  Lucy? 

Lucy — I  did  not  hear  them  mention  his  name,  Laura. 

Laura — Not  mention  it!  Well,  of  all  things!  Whom 
did  they  speak  of,  then? 

Ada — You  forget,  Laura,  that  the  world  has  not  only 
been  full  of  famous  men,  but  that  there  are  hundreds 
living  now  who  deserve  a  place  on  the  honor  roll,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  even  so  great  a  man  as 
Franklin  should  not  have  received  their  consideration. 
I  agree  with  you,  however,  that  he  was  a  great  man. 

Grace — Who  mentioned  Columbus  this  morning, 
Lucy?  But  undoubtedly  they  passed  him  by.  Boys 
do  unaccountable  things  sometimes. 

Ada — I  judge  your  hero  is  Columbus,  then. 

Grace — Columbus,  by  all  means.  What  an  example 
of  persistency  and  bravery  he  is!  What  repeated  dis- 
couragements were  his  as  he  met  with  refusal  after  re- 
fusal in  his  application  to  the  powers  of  Europe  for 
assistance!  And  then,  finally,  when  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  give  him  aid,  what  courage  he  showed  in 
crossing  the  dark,  unexplored  Atlantic  with  his  un- 
tutored crew!  He  made  the  way  easy  for  those  who 
followed  him.  Indeed,  he  was  the  first  to  conceive  the 
real  shape  of  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  his  hair  was 
white  at  thirty,  from  trouble  and  anxiety.  Then,  after 
his  life  of  self-denial  and  usefulness,  to  die  in  chains! 
I  think  the  world  ought  now  to  be  willing  to  give  him 
the  praise  he  was  denied  while  living.  All  honor  to 
Christopher  Columbus! 

Mary — Girls,  I  consider  it  utterly  impossible  to  se- 
lect !  one  person  as  being  the  very  greatest  who  ever 
lived.  There  are  too  many  names  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  heroes;  but,  surely,  Abraham  Lincoln's  is  one 
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of  them.  His  patience,  wisdom  and  courage,  his  lofty 
ideals  and  unerring  judgment  appeal  strongly  to  me, 
and  his  tragic  death  was  one  of  the  saddest  events  in 
our  country's  history.  I  admire  no  character  more 
than  Lincoln,  though  I  remember  McKinley  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  and — 

Julia — Ah,  General  Grant!  I  am  glad  to  hear  his 
name  mentioned.  How  bravely  and  with  what  deter- 
mination he  led  his  soldiers  to  victory  in  the  bloody 
Civil  War,  and  in  what  esteem  they  held  him!  Cheers 
for  General  Grant!     (Waves  handkerchief.) 

Susie — I  did  not  know  you  could  muster  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, Julia.     You  quite  surprise  me. 

Julia — Oh,  I'm  not  so  sleepy  as  I  look.  Anything 
pertaining  to  history,  and  especially  to  our  country, 
always  wakes  me  up. 

Agnes — It's  good  to  have  a  love  of  country;  it's  good 
to  be  patriotic.  Ours  is  a  great  and  wonderful  coun- 
try— the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  best!  We  may  well 
be  proud  of  her  and  her  heroes. 

Ada — I  have  been  interested,  girls,  in  your  conversa- 
tion, and  many  names  have  occurred  to  me  which  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Remember  Lafayette,  General 
Taylor  and  Philip  Sheridan!  Think  of  the  heroes  in 
our  war  with  Spain!  It  is  hardly  fair,  as  Mary  says, 
to  single  out  one  and  say  he  is  .the  greatest,  when  so 
many  are  great.  I  have  noticed,  though,  that  in  choos- 
ing a  hero  you  have  selected  men  made  famous  by  deeds 
of  valor;  but  I  believe  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
world's  heroes  have  heard  bullets  sing  in  battle,  and 
that  more  are  lying  in  unmarked  graves  than  are  sleep- 
ing beneath  marble  or  granite. 

Agnes — Yes,  while  you  have  been  lauding  generals 
my  heart  has  been  going  out  to  the  private  soldier  and 
his  family.  It  is  true  that  he  heard  the  whiz  of  bul- 
lets, but  what  privations  he  endured!  What  hardships 
he  suffered!  And  then,  think  of  the  wives  and  moth- 
ers and  sisters  and  sweethearts  who  watched  him  march 
away.     How  their  hearts  must  have  ached  in  the  long 
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days  of  the  soldier's  absence,  and  how  they  must  have 
suffered  when  their  dead  was  brought  back,  or  they 
heard  he  was  missing.  In  our  list  let  us  remember 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men,  for  they  have  borne  their 
share  of  the  world's  burdens. 

Grace — Some  one  says  that  they  who  are  self-sacri- 
ficing, they  who  are  devoted  to  duty,  and  who  work 
patiently  under  difficulties  are  real  heroes. 

Ada — Indeed  they  are.  Such  people  bear  burdens 
weightier  than  any  of  us  can  imagine. 

Agnes — I  believe  there  are  heroes  to  be  found  all 
about  us,  as  noble  and  as  brave  as  any  soldier,  if  we 
look  for  them.  How  many  of  you  know  Ned,  the  street- 
cleaner's  little  son? 

Mary — I  never  heard  of  him. 

Laura — Nor  I. 

Susie — I  wonder  if  he  is  not  the  ragged,  barefooted 
little  urchin  I  occasionally  meet  upon  the  street.  He 
limps  painfully  when  he  walks. 

Agnes — Yes,  and  his  story  is  very  pathetic.  He  is 
hardly  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  His 
father  spends  his  earnings  for  drink,  while  his  mother, 
with  NeJ's  help,  supports  the  family.  During  her  ab- 
sence each  day  Ned  looks  out  for  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— all  younger  than  himself.  Then  he  has  a  news- 
paper route,  and  he  is. obliged  to  start  out  at  half  past 
four  every  morning.  He  is  out  again  with  evening 
papers  from  five  to  often  as  late  as  nine  o'clock.  His 
lameness  was  caused  by  a  fall  down  stairs — the  act  of  a 
drunken  father.  Yet  Ned's  face  is  always  bright  and 
sunny.  Still,  for  all  this  he  has  been  cruelly  treated 
by  boys  about  town,  and  by  boys  who  know  his  sad 
story  as  well  as  I  do. 

Julia — The  boys  again!  Say  what  you  will,  they're 
always  up  to  something,  and  to  something  that  isn't  so 
brave  or  heroic  either.  There  aren't  many  in  this 
town  who  will  become  world-renowed,  mark  my  words! 

Agnes — But  what  do  you  think  about  Ned? 

Julia — His  life  is  a  sad  one,  isn't  it?     It  makes  my 
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blood  boil  when  I  think  that  any  one  could  so  mistreat 
him. 

Agnes- — I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
his  name  is  worthy  a  place  on  the  honor  roll. 

AW— That  we  do. 

Lucy — But  I  believe  there  is  yet  another  class  of 
heroes. 

Grace — Another  class? 

Mary — Who  come  under  that? 

Lucy — It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  can  be  so  hard 
to  fight  in  battle  with  one's  comrades  all  around,  with 
music  to  cheer,  and  with  the  old  flag  before.  I  have 
never  found  it  so  hard  to  do  things  under  excitement, 
and  so  I  feel  that  when  a  person  is  fighting  tempta- 
tions without  help  and  without  noise  that  it  is  quite 
another  matter.  How  little  we  realize  the  struggle 
being  made  by  brave  hearts  all  around  us,  and  to  many 
how  long  the  warfare  must  seem!  It  will  be  a  long 
one  for  us,  no  doubt,  who  are  just  beginning  life,  but 
there  will  be  a  rich  reward  for  us,  if  at  last  we  win. 

Julia — But  who  is  going  to  know  these  things,  and 
who  will  say,  "She  is  great,  because  she  conquered 
self?" 

Mary- — Perhaps  no  one  will  say  it,  Julia. 

Julia — Then  how  can  one's  name  be  placed  on  an 
honor  roll? 

Mary — We're  speaking  now  of  Heaven's  honor  roll. 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "He  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  You  all  know  the 
text. 

Susie — 

"The  foes  with  which  they  waged  warfare 

Were  passion,  self  and  sin, 
The  victories  that  laureled  life 
Were  fought  and  won  within." 

Julia — Well,  I  see  there  are  many  bottles  to  be 
fought — more  than  I  ever  dreamed — and  I  believe  there 
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is  more  chance  for  me  to  get  a  place  on  Heaven's  honor 
roll  than  any  the  world  will  ever  make,  but  there  will 
be  many  "fightings  within"  before  I  see  it  there. 

Lucy — "Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound," 
you  know. 

Julia — Well  for  me  that  it  isn't! 

Mary — Oh,  you're  all  right,  Julia.  You  may  say 
rather  sharp  things  now  and  then,  but  we  all  know 
"your  bark  is  worse  than  your  bite."  At  heart  you're 
true  blue.     I'll  risk  you  anywhere. 

Julia — Thank  you,  Mary.  I  appreciate  your  good 
thought  of  me  and  hope  I  may  prove  worthy  of  it  in 
time,  if  I  am  not  already.  Well,  girls,  this  conversa- 
tion has  been  of  benefit  to  me,  and  no  doubt  it  has  to 
you  all.  That  discussion  of  the  boys  has  had  great 
results.  I'll  try  to  think  a  little  kindlier  of  them 
hereafter. 

Susie — There  are  some  of  them  who  will  appreciate 
that,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mary — So  we  can  all  be  heroes  or  heroines,  and  we 
are  assured  that  any  effort  we  make  in  our  battle 
against  wrong  will  be  rewarded.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
go  out  and  do  great  things  from  this  day  forward. 

Lucy — I  suppose  there's  no  time  like  the  present  to 
be  up  and  doing. 

Laura — You're  right  there,  Lucy.  Then  we  have 
spoken  of  three  classes  of  heroes  today — those  who 
fight  in  battle  on  the  battlefield;  those  who  do  their 
duty  without  a  murmur  at  home,  and  those  who  con- 
quer self;  though  these  last  might  be  considered  to- 
gether. Still,  I  like  to  make  a  distinction.  There  are 
other  classes,  I  am  sure,  and  I  wish  we  could  speak  of 
them  now,  but  we  must  wait  until  another  time,  for 
Duty  is  calling  me  with  relentless  voice  even  now. 
But  we  can  all  be  soldiers — soldiers  in  life's  battle — if 
we  will. 

^  Lucy  {rising) — Let  us  enlist  in  this  battle,  girls,  and 
let  the  victory  be  curs!  Conquerors  we  shall  be  if,  as 
we  fight,  we  remember  that  "He  that  is  faithful    in 
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that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much,"  and,  too, 
that  proverb  of  Solomon's  which  Mary  repeated,  and 
which  we  can  well  take  for  our  motto: 

All  (rise) — "He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty,,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  — John  R.  Hilliard. 

A  Pageant  of  Patriotism 

This  may  be  an  indoor  or  outdoor  festival,  and  is 
suited  to  any  patriotic  holiday.  As  many  as  two  hun- 
dred fifty  young  people  may  take  part  or  an  ordinary 
sized  school  can  produce  it.  The  children  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  times  that  they  are 
representing,  obtained  from  their  studies  at  school  and 
from  reading.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
costumes — Indian,  colonial,  pioneer  and  frontier. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  pageant  is  that  most  of 
the  principal  characters  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the 
heroes  they  portray,  consequently  there  is  no  incon- 
gruous mimicking  of  grown-ups.  George  Washington 
is  not  shown  as  a  general,  but  as  a  young  lad  camping 
with  his  companions  in  the  wilderness  portion  of  Lord 
Fairfax's  estate.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  boy  at  his  task 
of  rail-splitting;  Benjamin  Franklin  is  carrying  his 
father's  candles.  Pocahontas  was  only  fourteen  when 
she  first  met  Captain  Smith,  and  that  incident  is  used, 
and  with  it  many  Indian  dances  and  antique  cere- 
monials. 

The  pageant  opens  with  the  speaking  of  a  Prologue 
by  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  portrayed  by  a  girl,  who, 
with  long  white  flowing  draperies,  and  carrying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  comes  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  a 
band  playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  After  a 
silence  she  speaks  her  lines. 

PROLOGUE  SPOKEN  BY  THE  SPIRIT   OF 
PATRIOTISM 

People  of  (name  of  town) — ye  who  come  to  see 
Enacted  here  some  hours  of  Pageantry, 
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Lend  us  patience  for  each  simple  truth, 

And  see  portrayed  for  you  the  nation's  youth. 

Spirit  of  Patriotism  I.     Behold 

How  at  my  word  Time's  curtain  is  uprolled 

And  all  the  past  years  live,  unvanquished 

As  are  the  laurels  of  the  mighty  dead. 

I  am  the  spirit  of  the  hearth  and  home. 

For  me  are  flags  unfurled  and  bugles  blown. 

I  am  the  leader  where  the  battle  swings. 

I  bring  the  memory  of  all  high  things. 

And  so  to-day  I  come  to  bid  you  look 

At  scenes  deep-written  in  the  nation's  book. 

,The  youth  of  all  the  heroes  you  shall  see, 

What  lads  they  were,  what  men  they  grew  to  be. 

How  honor,  thrift,  and  courage  made  them  rise 

By  steps  that  you  can  learn  if  you  be  wise. 

First,  Pocahontas  in  the  woodland  green, 

Then  rustic  life  at  Ferry  Farm  is  seen. 

Young  Washington  encamped  before  a  blaze 

O'  fagots,  swiftly  learning  woodland  ways. 

Then  Boone  with  Rigdon  in  the  wilderness, 

Dauntlessly  facing  times  of  strife  and  stress. 

Crossing  the  Commun  in  the  morning  sun 

Young  Benjamin  Franklin  comes.     About  him  hung 

Symbols  of  trade  and  hope:  kite,  candles,  book. 

The  crystal  gazer  enters;  bids  him  look 

At  all  the  guerdon  that  the  years  will  bring. 

The  vision  next:  Trianon  in  the  spring, 

And  Franklin  honored  by  the  queen  of  France 

With  courtly  minuet  and  festal  dance. 

Lastly,  a  cabin  clearing  in  the  West, 

Where,  on  a  holiday,  with  mirth  and  zest, 

Lincoln's  companions  take  their  simple  cheer. 

These  are  the  scenes  to  be  enacted  here, 

Shown  to  you  straightway  in  a  simple  guise. 

Youthful  the  scenes  that  we  shall  here  devise 

On  which  the  beads  of  history  are  strung. 

Remember  that  our  players,  too,  are  young. 

All  critic-knowledge,  then,  behind  you  leave, 

And  in  the  spirit  of  the  day  receive 
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What  we  would  give,  and  let  there  come  to  you 
The  joy  of  youth,  with  purpose  high  and  true. 

The  Spirit  of  Patriotism  retires,  still  holding  her 
banner.  Then  comes  a  Pocahontas  scene,  and  then  a 
scene  depicting  Ferry  Farm,  where  George  Washington 
lived  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  third  episode  shows 
George  Washington  on  his  first  surveying  trip,  sitting 
about  a  camp  fire  with  his  young  companions,  boys  of 
his  own  age,  and  equally  skilled  in  woodland  ways. 
The  legend  of  his  having  his  fortune  told  by  the  young 
gypsy    Red  Rowan  may  be  used  in  this  scene. 

Next  is  a  scene  on  Boston  Common,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  youthful  Franklin  and  the  crystal  gazer,  or  sooth- 
sayer. She  shows  him  visions  in  her  crystal,  and  pre- 
dicts his  future  greatness.  Tired  with  the  selling  of 
his  father's  candles  and  the  flying  of  his  kite,  he  drops 
asleep  under  one  of  the  trees.  Immediately  dream 
music  somds,  and  there  comes  to  him  a  vision  of  fu- 
ture years.  He  sees  the  lawn  of  Versailles  on  a  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  himself  a  famous  statesman,  pre- 
sented to  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France.  This 
dream  scene  gives  opportunity  for  some  lovely  cos- 
tumes: The  queen  with  a  long  train;  little  flower  girl 
with  half  hoops  covered  with  posies;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon  arriving  in  her  sedan  chair.  Also  maids 
of  honor,  and  finally  a  great  fete  in  Franklin's  honor. 
In  this  may  be  a  number  of  minuets  danced  by  girls 
with  powdered  hair  and  Watteau  overdresses. 

Next  comes  a  scene  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  some  lads  from  Boonesborough,  and  their 
surprise  by  Indians.  This  has  a  melodramatic  flavor  to 
it  which  highly  pleases  the  small  boys. 

Lastly  comes  a  Lincoln  episode :  Lincoln  as  a  lad  swing- 
ing his  axe  and  trading  with  the  Indians  of  Little  Creek. 

The  children  may  now  march  in  their  costumes  around 
the  stage  (or  green  if  out-of-doors)  while  the  band  plays 
various  stirring  airs,  among  them  "Yankee  Doodle." 
Then  the  children  may  be  massed  into  a  great  final  tab- 
leau, with  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  in  the  center,  and 
sing  'America."  — Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
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Pageants 

There  are  not  only  individual  patriots  whose  lives 
might  form  the  basis  of  the  Patriots'  Day  festival,  but 
groups  which  would  lend  themselves  to  suggestive  mass- 
ing— great  orators,  like  Henry,  Webster,  Sumner  and 
Garrison;  great  soldiers,  like  Grant,  Lee,  Jackson,  Sher- 
man; or  Commodore  Perry  and  Paul  Jones;  great  citi- 
zens, like  Ericsson,  Paul  Revere,  Barbara  Frietchie, 
Nathan  Hale,  Ethan  Allen,  Israel  Putnam,  Daniel 
Boone,  Clara  Barton,  Emma  Willard,  to  which  may  be 
added  groups  of  great  statesmen,  great  poets  and  writ- 
ers. Such  names  might  sometimes  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  localities  where  they  lived.  It  should  be  said 
that,  despite  the  seeming  impossibility  of  combining 
much  in  the  way  of  dancing  with  these  presentations, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  many  opportunities  for  various 
kinds  of  dances — the  rough  folk  dances  and  the  polite 
minuets — may  be  made  in  the  programs. 

These  school  festivals  are  made  possible  only  by  keep- 
ing alive  and  continually  developing  in  the  classes  and 
in  the  weekly  or  daily  assemblies  the  interests  and  ac- 
tivities which  come  to  their  natural  flowering  in  the 
festivals.  In  the  case  of  the  Patriots'  Day  festival  this 
means  the  dramatic  development  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  part  of  the  history  work,  of  memorable  scenes  and 
events  such  as  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  conduct  of  a  town-meeting,  famous 
interviews  at  the  White  House,  or  moments  of  oratori- 
cal triumph  in  Congress.  The  perception  of  the  val^e 
of  dramatization  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school  ht.s 
led  some  teachers  to  develop  such  work;  it  may  be  em- 
phasized here  only  as  being  the  best  means  whereby 
the  larger  and  more  careful  treatments  demanded  by 
the  festival  may  be  achieved  without  a  great  deal  of 
additional  effort. — From  " Festivals  and  Plays,"  by 
Percival  Chubb. 


PART  IX 
Suggestive  Programs 

Note:  All  the  songs  named  in  this  division  may  be  found 
in  "The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs, "  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  this  book. 

PROGRAM  I 

Put  these  two  quotations  from  Lincoln  on  the  printed 
program,  one  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  the  other  at  the 
bottom: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it." 

'  'I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
right ;  but  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I 
and  this  Nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

Song — "America." 

Prayer. 

Unveiling  of  Lincoln's  Portrait  with  Recitation  of 
R.  H.  Stoddard's  Poem.     (See  page  1A.) 

The  Gettysburg  Address.     (See  page  51.) 

Oration  {by  the  orator  of  the  day.) 

Recitation — "0  Captain!  My  Captain!"  (See  page 
U.) 

Song — "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
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PROGRAM  II 

Lincoln's  Boyhood.  (First  sixteen  pupils  in  "His- 
torical Exercise  for  Little  People."     See  page  100.) 

Song — "Lincoln."     (See  page  72.) 

Lincoln's  Early  Manhood.  {See  page  26.  Recite  first 
four  verses  of  "Abe.") 

Song — "Song  of  the  Union."     (See  page  70.) 

Lincoln  as  President  (Recite  "TJie  Pardon."  See 
page  1U;  "Gettysburg  Address."  See  page  51 ;  Second 
Inaugural  Address."  See  page  63 ;  and  the  following 
anecdotes:  "She  Thought  Lincoln  Beautiful."  Seepage 
83  ;  "Didn't  Mind  the  Prospect."  Sze  page  83 ;  "Lin- 
coln's  Prayer."  See  page  84- ;  "Lincoln's  Telegram." 
Sze  page  86 ;  "Why  Lincoln  Wore  a  Beard."  See  page 
87 ;  "A  Polite  Criticism."  See  page  87 ;  "A  Compari- 
son." See  page  87 ;  "Attention  to  Small  Things."  See 
page  88 ;  "The  Dying  Soldier  Boy."     See  page  89.) 

Song — "Lincoln  Day."  {See  page  71.  Last  two 
verses.) 

Lincoln's  Death.  (Recite  "WJien  Lincoln  Died." 
Seepage  25;  "Our  Good  President."  See  page  35 ; 
"In  Memoriam."     See  page  21.) 

Song — "America." 

PROGRAM  III 
Lincoln  as  an  Inspiration  and  as  an  Ideal 

Gettysburg  Address.     (See  page  51.) 

Ode;  Lowell.  Given  at  Harvard,  in  1865,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  men  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  (See page 32.) 

Reading — Speech  by  Charles  E.  Hughes.  (See  page 
59.) 

Recitation — "0  Captain!  My  Captain!"  (Seepage 
2U.) 

PROGRAM  IV 

Song— "Red,  White  and  Blue,"  and  Flag  Salute. 
Roll  Call  with  Quotations.     (See  page  73.) 
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Recitation — "In  Memoriam  :  Abraham  Lincoln." 
{See  page  21.) 

Recitation  of  Lincoln's  Favorite  Poem — "Why  Should 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud?"     {See  page  28.) 

Dialogue — "Telling  about  Lincoln."    {See  page  97.) 

Song — "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

PROGRAM  V— FEBRUARY  BIRTHDAYS 

Portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  on  easels  draped 
with  the  national  colors;  portraits  of  Longfellow  and  Low- 
ell are  on  easels  twined  with  evergreen,  and  if  possible, 
wreaths  of  laurel  are  placed  over  the  pictures  of  the  poets. 

1.  Song  by  the   school.     {Any  inspiring   selection  t 
already  learned.) 

2.  Concert  recitation  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life." 

3.  Short  original  sketch  of  Lincoln. 

4.  One  or  more  stories  of  Lincoln.     {See  page  83.) 

5.  Quotations  from  Lincoln.     {See  page  91.) 

6.  At  tap  of  bell,  school  rises  and  recites  in  concert: 
"Ever  remembered  our  heroes  shall  be, 

They  who  have  followed  unfalteringly 
Where  the  straight  path  of  true  duty  has  led; 
Grand  are  their  deeds  and  the  words  they  have  said." 
{A  pupil  lays  a  spray  of  flowers  beneath  Lincoln's 
portrait.) 

'  Teacher — Lincoln's  birthday  is  the  twelfth.  On  the 
twenty-second  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  two  great  men. 
Who  are  these? 

School — George  Washington,  "and  James  Russell 
Lowell. 

8.  Short  original  sketch  of  Washington. 

9.  One  or  more  stories  of  Washington. 
10.  Concert  recitation: 

"First  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  forever! 

What  he  has  done,  no  other  could  do; 
Ever  remembered  with  honor  increasing, 

Since  to  his  God-given  work  he  was  true." 
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(A  pupil  lays  a  spray  of  flowers  beneath  Washington's 
picture.) 

11.  Short  original  sketch  of  Lowell. 

12.  Stories  of  Lowell. 

13.  Quotations  from  Lowell's  poems. 

14.  Concert  recitation  and  floral  token: 

"They  who  serve  their  land  in  battle 

Honor  we  for  valiant  deed. 
They  who  aid  by  words  inspired 

Are  not  less  beloved,  indeed.  " 

15.  Short  original  sketch  of  Longfellow. 

16.  Quotations  from  Longfellow. 

17.  Concert  recitation  and  tribute: 

"Love  he  has  left  with  us. 

Glad  are  our  hearts 

For  all  the  strength  that  his  life-work  imparts. 

Seeds  of  great  promise  abundantly  sown, 

Rich  shall  the  harvest  in  heaven  be  known." 

18.  Closing  song. 
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LITTLE  PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES— SERIES  NO.  3 

Twelve  Separate  Books,  10c  Each ;  The  Twelve  in  One  Book  35  Cents 

A  Christmas  Carol.  Adapted  for  stage  use  from  Dicken's  famous  story,  by  Alice  Cook 
Fuller.     15  characters. 

An  Interview  with  Santa  Claus.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  Bright  and  ingenious  Christmas 
play.  23  characters  or  less.  The  Truly  Believers.  By  S.  Emily  Potter.  A  Christmas  ex- 
ercise for  little  ones.    2  to  8  characters. 

A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus.  By  Mary  Louise  Dietz.  For  Primary  grades.  16  children  or  all 
in  the  room. 

The  Golden  Key.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  Scene  in  Story  Book  Land,  with  the  Pied  Piper 
and  some  familiar  Mother  Goose  characters.     12  children  or  more. 

An  Arbor  Day  Panorama.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  Flower  Girls,  Overall  Boys  and  Sun- 
bonnet  Girls.  As  many  as  desired.  The  Picnic  Party.  By  Maude  M.  Grant.  For  primary. 
Rainbow  children,  songs,  marches.     13  children  or  more. 

Choosing  a  Valentine.     By  M.  C.  Skeel.     Bright  and  amusing  dialogue.     6  characters. 

Modern  Minutemen.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  A  Washington  Birthday  dialogue.  14  char- 
acters.   Lincoln  Exercise.     By  Lettie  Sterling.     Drill  and  March.     14  characters. 

The  Fairy  Garden.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  A  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  exercise.  17  or 
more  characters.  Diamonds  and  Toads.  Fairy  tale  dramatized  by  Annette  Howard.  14 
characters  or  more. 

Robin  Hood's  Party.  By  Laura  R.  Smith.  Introducing  the  Merry  Men,  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Bo-Peep.    Songs  and  marches.     12  girls,  or  less  ;  12  boys,  or  more. 

February  Fairies.     By  S.  Emily  Potter.     A  unique  and  pleasing  play  for  primary  children.  . 
15  characters.     Number  in  Verse.     By  Virginia  Baker.     A  short  exercise  for  any  number  of 
children  up  to  12. 

Vacation  Time.     By  Laura  R.  Smith.     Dialogue  and  recitations,  for  10  or  more. 

Thanksgiving  Entertainment.  By  Rosemary  Richards.  With  recitations,  songs,  etc.,  for 
several  pupils  or  school. 

CHRISTMAS  PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES 

The  following  Plays  and  Exercises  especially  adapted  for  Christmas,  are  selected  from  the 
three  books  of  "Little  Plays  and  Exercises"  and  published  in  a  separate  volume  :  The  Real 
Santa  (3  aets),  Laura  Rountreefimith  ;  Christmas  Secrets  (With  Song  and  Drill),  Alice  E. 
Allen  and  T.  B.  Weaver :  A  Christmas  Carol  ( Adapted  from  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol"), 
Alice  Cook  Fuller  ;  A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus,  Mary  Louise  Dietz;  An  Interview  with  Santa 
Claus,  Willis  N.  Bugbee  ;  The  Truly  Believers,  S.  Emily  Potter  ;  The  Lost  Reindeer,  Laura 
Rountree  Smith  ;  In  the  Palace  of  Kriss  Kringle,  Annie  M.  W.  Lawton  ;  Christmas  Joys  and 
Toys,  Laura  Rountree  Smith ;  What  Santa  Brought,  Willis  N.  Bugbee  ;  The  Captive  Jack 
Frost,  Martha  Burr  Banks. 

Paper  bound.    Price  35  cents,  postpaid.     Each  play  in  separate  book  10c  each 

The  Year's  Entertainments 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  I  net  N.  McFee 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  arranged  under  complete  programs  for  different  grades,  appropriate  to 
the  month  or  for  various  Holidays,  Birthdays  or  other  Special  Occasions.  With  these  programs  as  a 
basis,  the  book  provides  a  vast  amount  of  Entertainment  Material,  made  up  of  Recitatioi  s.  Songs,  Music, 
Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Memory  Gems,  with  Directions  to  Teachers,  Hints  for  Decoration,  etc.  Whiie  thu 
arrangement  is  based  on  various  complete  programs  the  material  can  be  used  in  many  other  ways,  either 
in  connection  with  set  programs  or  otherwise,  as  desired.  ■" 

Graded.  Much  of  the  material  is  graded,  in  some  instances  both  the  primary  and  more  advanced 
programs  and  material  being  supplied  for  the  same  occasion,  thus  rendering  the  book  equally  helpful  to 
teachers  of  ali  grades. 

The  Index  is  printed  complete  and  gives  in  alphabetical  arrangement  the  titles  Oi  the  more  than 
Bix  hundred  selections  contained  in  the  book. 

Character  of  Contents.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  only  the  choicest  and  most  approved 
selections  should  appear  in  this  book,  with  the  result  that  a  rare  collection  of  entertainment  material  is 
presented.  A  large  number  of  selections  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  general  collection,  as  they  are 
protected  by  copyright  and  could  be  used  only  by  consent  of  author  or  publisher. 

No  matter  what  other  Entertainment  Books  you  have,  you  need  this,  jet  with 
this  book  little  else  in  this  line  would  really  be  needed,  for  it  aims  to  and  does  supply 
an  abundance  of  material  for  any  occasion. 

Complete  in  one  volume  of  364  double  column  pages  (size  S)$x&}i  inches)  .well  bound 
In  silk  cloth.    PRICE  $1.00. 


Instructor  Entertainment  Books 


Compiled  by  Grace  B.  Faxon 


Pieces  and  Flays  lor  Christmas  Days 

A  collection  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Recitations  and  Songs  and  many  Dialogues  and  Plays.  The 
Finest  Assemblage  of  Christmas  Material  hver  Put  into  Book  Form.  The  old  favorites  are 
here,  many  seldom  found  in  a  collection  cf  '-his  sort,  and  others  written  especially  for  this  book.  The  great 
feature  of  the  dialogues  and  plays  is  that  many  of  them  include  a  whole  schoolroomful.  and  others  may 
be  used  with  a  small  or  I arire  number      102  Pages.     Price  .15  Cents.  Postpaid. 

Pieces  and  Plays  lor  Thanksgiving  Day 

More  than  seventy-five  recitations  for  primary  and  older  pupils,  including  all  the  old  favorites  and 
many  new  ones.  The  dialogues  and  plays  are  bright  and  natural  in  their  plots  and  lines,  and  possess  the 
distinction  of  having  been  successfully  acted.  Many  of  the  plays  embrace  an  entire  roomfull  of  pupils. 
192  Pages.    Price  35  Cents,  Postpaid- 

Pieces  and  Plays  tor  Washington's  Birthday 

This  is  a  collection  of  Washington  material  that  will  fill  many  a  need.  The  teacher  will  find  a  splendid 
selection  from  which  to  choose  for  a  Washington  program.  Most  of  the  recitations  have  never  appeared 
in  any  other  collection.  The  Dialogues  *nd  Plays  have  been  successfully  acted  in  schoolrooms;  in  many 
of  them  an  entire  room  of  pupils  may  take  part.  An  abundance  of  material  for  very  small  children. 
192  Pages.     Price  35  Cents.  Postpaid. 

Pieces  and  Plays  lor  October  Days 

Autumn  Festivals.  Flays,  Dialogues,  Drills,  Dances,  Recitations  and  Music  having  to 
do  with  the  wind,  leaves,  fruits,  birds,  squirrels,  etc.  Hiawatha  Play.  A  splendid  drama- 
tization of  "Hiawatha's  Childhood."  Columbus  Day  Celebrations  (Oct.  12).  Dialogue*. 
Plays,  Recitations  and  Music  for  all  grades.  Halloween  Entertainments  (Oct.  3  l  i .  Orig- 
inal ideas  are  in  great  demand  for  this  occasion  and  one-half  the  book  has  been  given  to 
Halloween.  There  are  descriptions  of  festivities  as  held  in  18  schoolrooms,  Games,  Drills, 
Dances.  Plays.  Dialogues  and  Music.     I°2  Pages.     Price  35  Cents.  Postpaid. 

Pieces  and  Plays  lor  Primary  Pupils 

This  is  a  book  designed  for  the  primary  teacher  to  use  all  the  year  around.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  the  very  best  collection  of  pieces  to  speak  ever  put  into  book  form,  a  collection  that  was  in  the  mak- 
ing for  years.  All  of  the  selections  are  written  from  a  child's  viewpoint,  and  are  the  cleverest,  brightest 
recitations  imaginable.  The  last  half  of  the  book  contains  eighteen  dialogues  and  plays,  besides  the 
pageant  of  "The  Pied  Piper,"  suited  to  any  general  program.  Some  of  the  plays  would  "act"  fifteen 
minutes  and  in  them  the  children  represent  flowers,  dolls,  schoolroom  objects,  Mother  Goose  and  fairy- 
tale characters,  and  grown  persons.        160  Pages.     Price  35  Cents.  Postpaid. 


Closing  Day  Exercises 


This  volume  has  been  made  expressly  as  an  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  inquiries  sent  yearly  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Entertainment  Department  of  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  for  suggestions'  as  to  an 
interesting  Closing  Day  Program.  There  is  no  similar  book  on  the  market.  The  variety  of  material  and 
the  usable  suggestions  are  infinite  Exercises  are  given  suited  for  all  the  grades  from  first  to  eighth. and 
many  of  them  may  be  used  interchangeably.  The  Specimen  Parts  given  are  real  products  of  graduates 
There  are  more  than  forty  Suggestive  Programs.     192  Pages.     Price  35  Cents,  Postpaid. 

Dialogues  and  Plays  tor  Country  Schools 

A  book  that  is  invaluable  in  the  making  of  a  popular  program.  There  is  a  part  for  every  child,  the 
timid,  the  awkward,  the  lively,  the  natural  actor,  or  the  ungifted.  Most  of  the  selections  are  humorous  ; 
some  are  serious,  jut  consist  of  happily  chosen  themes  that  are  sure  to  please  an  audience.  The  book  con- 
tains more  than  twenty-five  selections,  ranging  from  dialogues  that  "act"  three  minutes  to  plays  that 
will  consume  thirty  minutes.  Teachers  who  are  looking  for  selections  to  brighten  Friday,  afternoon  ex- 
ercises or  other  programs  will  be  delighted  with  the  book.     130  pages.     Price.  35  Cents,  postpaid. 

Pieces  and  Plays  tor  Patriotic  Days 

This  book  is  devoted  to  Memorial  Day  (May  30)  and  Flag  Day  (June  14),  but  much  of  the  contents 
may  be  used  in  any  patrotic  program,  and  many  selections  very  suitably  may  find  a  place  in  a  prog-am 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  contents  include  Recitations  for  Young  Pupils  and 
Advanced  Grades,  Quotations,  Verses  lor  Familiar  Tunes,  Drills,  Dialogues  and  Plays. 
Abundance  of  selections  for  little  folk.  There  are  entire  programs  for  the  higher  grades.  Among  the 
plays  included  is  an  excellent  dramatization  of  "The  Man  Without  a  Country."  160  Pages.  Price 
35  Cents,  Postpaid. 

Pieces  and  Plays  tor  Special  Days 

The  contents  consist  of  Quotations,  Recitations,  Verses  for  Familiar  Tunes,  Music,  Drills,  Dances, 
Dialogues,  Plays,  and  Programs  for  New  Years,  Valentine  Day,  Longfellow's  Birthday,  Easter,  Arbor 
and  Dird  Day,  May  Day,  Mother's  Day,  and  Peace  Day.      192  pages.      Price,  35  Cents,  Postpaid. 


